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EVENTS OF 


ONSIDERABLE progress is reported this week 
( from Locarno, and it is possible that by the time 
these lines are read the Western Pact will have 
been signed. If, however, that step is taken this week, 
it is clear that the Pact will contain a clause by which 
its validity will be made to depend upon the conclusion 
of an Eastern Pact. The relations of Germany and 
Poland, and the means by which French obligations to 
Poland can be reconciled with an arrangement tolerable 
to Germany, are proving, as we always anticipated, the 
crux of the problem. So far as can be gathered from the 
Locarno messages, the character of the Eastern arbitra- 
tion treaties is still in dispute. The Germans maintain 
that these should be modelled on the German-Swiss 
Treaty, which differentiates, on the lines of the Covenant, 
between justiciable and non-justiciable questions, 
leaving the latter to be settled by conciliation. The 
French and the Poles are disposed to insist that these 
treaties should be comprehensive, on the lines of the 
Protocol. An agreement on this issue is not yet in 
sight. Much, however, has been achieved. In particular, 
the reported decision of Germany to enter the League 
of Nations, subject only to a declaration by the signa- 
tories of the Pact that they will have regard to her 
special difficulties in relation to Article 16, is a matter 
of first-rate importance. We trust that this will stand, 
even if the Pact fails to materialize. 
* * * 

The fifty-third annual conference of the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations took 
place at Brighton in the latter part of last week. The 
world has changed in many ways during fifty-three years, 
but, judging from the speeches made and the resolutions 
passed at this gathering, Tory psychology has not 
changed at all. A protectionist resolution, couched, it 
is true, in terms of supporting the Government ‘‘ in any 
measures they may take to apply the Safeguarding Act, 
as promised at the last election,’ but supported by whole- 
hog protectionist speeches, was carried unanimously. A 
resolution urging the Government “ to take steps to 
amend the Parliament Act and reform the Second 
Chamber ”’ was carried unanimously, the mover remark- 


‘ 


THE WEEK 


ing that the amendment of the Parliament Act was the 
most vital question, and the reform of the Second 
Chamber came a long way behind. A Vice-President 
from London then moved :— 

“That it is desirable to amend and enforce that 
branch of the law which deals with treasonable offences, 
by bringing within its ambit those who endanger the 
security and welfare of the nation by plotting against or 


seeking to overthrow the constitutional authority of the 
State as established by the will of the people.” 


On this resolution, which was carried unanimously, one 
delegate remarked amid loud cheers that no member of 
the present Government had greater support from the 
public at large at this moment than had Sir W. Joynson- 
Hicks. However that may be, it is clear that the 
Home Secretary is the Minister who best embodies the 


spirit of the Party Caucus. 
* . * 


The “ piéce de résistance’ of the Conservative Con- 
ference was, however, a resolution, 

“That this Conference, while appreciating as an 
ideal the Prime Minister’s appeal for peace in industry, 
once more demands the amendment of the Trade Union 
Act of 1913, realizing that peace cannot be attained so 
long as the workers of this country have not got com- 
plete freedom of political thought.” 

In supporting this resolution, one delegate remarked 
that the Prime Minister’s speech on the Political Levy 
Bill, which was the greatest speech of modern days, had 
been misinterpreted by the Socialists as a sign of weak- 
ness and funk ; and Colonel F. S. Jackson, M.P., Chair- 
man of the Party Organization, said :— 

“It seems to me that, as this is a question which 
appeals to us, not because of any party advantage, but 
as a matter of justice, you will agree that we cannot 
possibly attempt to sacrifice justice on the altar of 
political expediency.” , 

After this lucid pronouncement, the resolution was 
carried with acclamation. It looks as though Mr. Bald- 
win is by no means at the end of his troubles with 
the Die-Hards of his own Party, who still dominate the 
National Union. With Protection, the restoration of 
the Lords’ Veto, an attack on Free Speech, and war on 
the Trades Unions, they have given him a magnificent 
platform on which to appeal to the country. 
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After the fireworks of the Conservative Conference, 
Mr. Baldwin’s speech was a tame affair. 
“With his usual well-turned phrase,’ writes Mr. 
J. L. Garvin in the Onserver, “the Prime Minister 
addressed his comfortable audience in what we can only 
call the reassuring vein of a cultivated Micawber. .. . 
Judging from Mr. Baldwin, no human being could sur- 
mise that we are living through the gravest period of 
our whole history, and that while our accumulation of 
difficulties is unparalleled, no Government of any con- 
siderable community on earth is showing less resource in 
dealing with fundamental problems.” 
This criticism is just; but there was nothing positively 
objectionable in the speech,—nothing to rouse the en- 
thusiasm of the National Delegates at Brighton. A 
legitimate chortle over the success of the Food Council, 
a pat on the back for Mr. Neville Chamberlain over 
Housing, a kind word for Mr. Austen at Locarno, 
admiration for the ‘‘ studied moderation’? of Mr. 
Amery over Mosul, a guarded hope to make proposals 
for the reform of the House of Lords “‘ before the close 
of the present Parliament,” some talk about economy 
and unemployment, and an apology for the coal subsidy, 
—these formed the substance of the Prime Minister's 
address. ‘‘ Now I dislike a subsidy as much as anybody 
in this room,”’ he cried, but it was not many weeks 
ago that he threw out a bland suggestion in the House 
of Commons that subsidies might be positively desirable, 
and is not the Committee of Civil Research supposed to 
be examining the case for a subsidy on iron and steel ? 
The real weakness of Mr. Baldwin is that ideas and 
policies to which his mind should properly be open in 
private are too airily adopted and dropped by him in 
public. 


* * + 

Though Mr. Baldwin did not give many sops to the 
Conservative Conference in his speech, there are signs 
that the Government’s policy is being gingered up in 
response to Party demands. There has been a sudden 
burst of energy this week in the Safeguarding Com- 
mittees. The claims for protection of Aluminium Hollow- 
ware, Wrapping and Packing Paper, Brooms and 
Brushes, and Cutlery are under consideration. A more 
serious development is that the West Riding Worsted 
Industry has applied for protection, and Sir Arthur 
Whinney, Mr. Ernest Bevin, and Dame Helen Gwynun- 
Vaughan have been appointed to consider the applica- 
tion. The Board of Trade evidently thought that pro- 
tection for this industry would come dangerously near to 
a violation of Mr. Baldwin’s pledge, and the matter was 
referred to the Cabinet; but ‘‘ doubtless reinforced in 
their opinions by the unanimous resolution passed by the 
Conservative Conference,’’ as the Times’ Parliamentary 
Correspondent puts it, the Cabinet decided to let the 
application go forward. This will make the Iron and 
Steel Industry restive, and Mr. Baldwin has been attend- 
ing a meeting of the Civil Research Committee, to which 
the application of this industry was relegated. Mean- 
while, Sir William Joynson-Hicks has started his cam- 
paign against the Reds by arresting eight Communist 
leaders, including Mr. Campbell, who got the last 
Government into hot water. It remains to be seen 
whether there is more than a technical case for these 
arrests. But in any case they are more likely to give 
satisfaction to Diehard exuberance than security to the 
public. 


o + * 

The foreign trade returns continue to show a pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory position; but there have been 
signs lately of a decided improvement in the outlook 
as regards internal trade. This more hopeful outlook is 
based, however, on extremely insecure foundations; for 
undoubtedly it has been largely due to the turn round 


to cheap money and plentiful credit which the Bank cf 
England made in August, and in particular to the 
reduction of Bank rate on October Ist, which seemed to 
prom‘se that this policy would be persisted in. But, in 
view of the recent heavy outflow of gold, and the con- 
tinued weakness of the exchange, it seems highly 
probable that the days of cheap money are now num- 
bered. Over £44 millions have left the Bank of England 
during the past fortnight, and a continuance of this rate 
of outflow for another week or two would make credit 
very tight indeed. For no one can seriously suppose 
that the Bank authorities have been converted to what 
Mr. Keynes called this week, at Manchester, “the 
sensible policy ’’ of allowing gold to continue to flow 
freely to the ‘une of scores of millions without entailing 
any contraction of internal credit. This would require, 
incidentally, an alteration in the basis on which the 
note issue is regulated, than which nothing is more 
unlikely. It is less out of the question that our credits 
in New York may be used, but that this will be done on a 
large scale does not seem probable; and a reversion to 
5 per cent. Bank rate in, say, a fortnight’s time, though 
there is as yet no whisper of this in the City, seems to us 
the most likely outcome. If this occurs, nothing but 
mischief will have been done to trade by the ambiguous 
encouragement of October Ist. There is a growing 
demand, especially marked in the most orthodox financial 
circles, that the Bank should abandon a little of the 
mystery it loves, and give the public a clearer idea of 
what it is up to. This demand will become vocal, if 
credit restriction should ensue in the next few weeks. 
* - * 

The fundamental problem, which underlies all these 
developments and uncertainties, remains exactly what it 
was. Our price-level is too high for a pound which 
exchanges for $4.86; and those of our industries which 
are exposed to foreign competition are severely preju- 
diced by this disparity. The obvious cure for this 
trouble—now that the exchange is riveted where it is 
by the return to gold—is a reduction in our price-level 
on a scale requiring a fall in our wage-level. But the 
deflationary process by which this is ordinarily effected 
is cruel and wasteful, and, in the present temper and 
strength of organized Labour, highly dangerous as well. 
We can put off deflation for a long time, if we choose, 
by all sorts of devices; but our export trades will con- 
tinue to languish, so long as we do, unless some favour- 
able change transforms the whole position of inter- 
national trade. Is it wise to put it off as long as we 
can on this off-chance, or is it better to go through with 
it at once? They are disagreeable alternatives. But 
at least we ought to know what we are doing and where 
we are going. We repeat that ‘‘ the instinctive belief of 
the Bank of England and the Treasury, that we shall get 
through best if the public does not understand what 
is going on, is dangerous doctrine in a democracy.” 

* 7 & 

The Food Council has given a striking object- 
lesson in what can be achieved by publicity in hastening 
a fall in retail prices. The circumstances were favour- 
able for the experiment. The price of flour is falling, 
and no doubt the price of bread would have fallen before 
very long. But the time-lag is important in the case of 
such a commodity, and the angry protests of the bakers 
make it obvious that bread would not yet have come 
down from 10d. to 9d. a four-pound loaf if the Food 
Council had not forced their hands. The weapon of 
publicity is the only instrument by which this result 
could be achieved, and the Food Council will be well 
advised not to seek further powers. Agitation, with 
the able assistance of the Press, can speed up the action 
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of economic forces; statutory price-fixing would clog the 
wheels. The bakers’ grievances, which are ably 
expounded in a letter on another page of this issue, are 
not vitally important when they are only being urged 
to lower prices, but if the law were moved against them 
it would be essential to avoid injustice, and a full 
examination of complicated technical processes would 
have to be undertaken before action. 

* ~ . 

The strike of seamen has now been officially called 
off by the Marine Workers’ Union, and though the 
unofficial Strike Committee in London is still standing 
out, and has, apparently, appealed for support to the 
Transport Workers’ Union, the strike in this country 
is clearly at an end. Even before the official decision 
of the Marine Workers’ Union, the men in South Africa 
had decided to resume work, and it is hardly likely that 
those in Australia will hold out much longer in isolation, 
although the issues there are more complicated. From 
the first the strike was hopeless in the present condition 
of the shipping industry, and had it spread, it might have 
imperilled all that the seamen have gained since 1914. 
The peace of the industry cannot, however, be regarded 
as secure so long as any considerable body of seamen 
remain attached to a union not represented on the 
National Maritime Board. Mr. Shinwell has appealed 
to the shipowners to consider proposals for a revision 
of the constitution of the Board, and though the cir- 
cumstances of the strike are not likely to incline either 
the owners or the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union 
to such proposals, the problem can only be settled, ulti- 
mately, either by separate representation or by a merger 
of the two unions. Either course will tax the moderation 
and statesmanship not only of the owners but of the 


rival union leaders. 
* * * 


The special delegate conference of the Miners’ 
Federation, which was held last week, revealed in a some- 
what ingenuous manner the extent to which even the 
most responsible trade union leaders may be carried 
away by the energetic exploitation of a grievance, pro- 
vided that the grievance contains a single germ of reality. 
On the first day of the meeting, the executive committee 
put forward a resolution that the Federation should take 
part in the Coal Commission, but this was rejected on 
the ground that it made no mention of the basis rates 
controversy. Next day, the Executive presented the 
resolution again with the addition of a formal protest, 
and acceptance duly followed. In short, the Executive 
realized that their handling of the basis rates controversy 
had been entirely unjustifiable, and their only desire was 
to allow the matter to sink quietly into oblivion. If the 
coalowners had begun a general campaign for the re- 
duction of basis rates, the stabilization of the general 
level of wages, as provided by the subsidy agreement, 
would have been nullified. This germ of reality was duly 
exploited by Mr. Cook, and once started the agitation 
went on, despite the early disclaimer by the coalowners 
of any such intention. It is satisfactory, however, that 
the executive committee should have at last realized the 
true proportions of the issue, and it is to be hoped that 
on future occasions they will not forget the need for 
wariness in dealing with Mr. Cook’s enthusiastic 


temperament. 
* ¥ ® 


The death of Dr. Hugo Preuss deprives-Republican 
Germany of one of its greatest men. Throughout his 
life, Dr. Preuss was unable to work with, over, or under 
other men ; not because he was self-seeking, but because 
he held to his convictions with a rigid intensity which 
made him unwilling to co-operate on one point with any- 
body who disagreed with him on another. Yet this 


mania for complete intellectual freedom, which had 
always debarred him from professional advancement, 
enabled him to achieve what practical statesmen might 
have failed to do. He drafted the constitution of 
Republican Germany, and drafted it successfully, in 
that he realized what parts of the old order would have 
to be embodied in the new, and grasped how far the 
centralized institutions of a democratic State could be 
imposed upon the federal structure of Imperial Germany. 
The din and tumult of a revolution, literally raging 
outside his study windows, never disturbed the serenity 
of his temper or clouded his political vision. Few men 
have possessed so clear an insight into the politics and 
passions of their countrymen. If the Republican Con- 
stitution has proved itself a workable instrument of 
Government, it is simply because, in 1919, Hugo Preuss 
had sufficient vision to know what was permanent and 
what was transitory in the ferment around him. 
* * . 

The latest efforts of the Fascist constitution-mongers 
in Italy include an experiment in functional representa- 
tion. It is proposed that both the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies should contain representatives of 
the various “ national corporations,’’ in addition to the 
nominated members of the Senate and the deputies 
elected by the ordinary constituencies. If this were an 
honest attempt to bring the country’s political institu- 
tions into line with the general structure of an indus- 
trialized State, the experiment would be interesting ; but 
the proposed new labour laws show clearly enough what 
class of “ corporation’? may expect to receive the 
franchise. These laws include provisions for the appoint- 
ment of “ Labour magistrates”’ to settle disputes and 
contracts, and for the prohibition of strikes and lock- 
outs in trades where such magistrates are appointed. 
Their most significant feature, however, is that all unions 
which have a “‘ national,’’ 7.e., Fascist, character are to 
be recognized by the State and given some special legal 
status; all others are to remain unrecognized. The 
whole of the coming legislation is, in fact, intended 
simply to consolidate the tyranny of an armed faction. 
While the Fascist leaders have been occupied with philo- 
sophic absolutism, the rank and file in Florence have 
broken out into such an orgy of murder and arson that 
it became necessary to disown them ; but the Fascists are 
more impressive as street roughs than as legislators. 

* * * 

The new emigration enterprise by the Canadian 
Government will be important if carried through on the 
scale foreshadowed by Mr. J. Bruce Walker, the 
Dominion Director of European Emigration. He pro- 
poses to establish agencies in the great towns of Britain, 
to expedite the departure of 3,000 families under the 
Overseas Settlement Committee, and to help the 
Dominion Minister of Labour in the execution of his 
scheme for training men on this side. Mr. Bruce Walker 
bases his hopes upon such considerations as that families 
dealt with in this way would make the best kind of 
settlers, and that very large numbers of our unemployed 
are young men who, never having been trained for any- 
thing, should welcome this opportunity of traiming and 
life in a new country. If Mr. Bruce Walker should be 
justified, all parties in England will rejoice, but the points 
for the home country are not so simple as they are for 
the Dominion. The Canadian immigration authorities 
have been rigorously selective, and they will certainly 
not relax under the new system. Preference will neces- 
sarily be given to the best families from the land, and 
to skilled artizans. In other words, the drain of Britain’s 
best must be stimulated. For Canada no other policy is 
conceivable ; but Mr. Bruce Walker’s plan gives urgency 
to the need of a considered emigration policy for Britain. 
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“THE LAND AND THE NATION” 


HE Report of the Liberal Land Committee, what- 
ever fate may await its proposals, is a document 
of first-rate political and economic importance. 
It has high merit, regarded merely as a contribution to 
the systematic study of the conditions of British agricul- 
ture. It contains a mass of invaluable information, well 
presented and arranged. It is persuasively argued, and 
obviously very carefully thought out. No important 
aspect has been neglected, no important difficulty has 
been shirked. Above all, it conveys unmistakably the 
impression that the conclusions—not only in detail but 
in their broad outlines—have been shaped and deter- 
mined by the evidence. There is manifest, of course, a 
strong initial prepossession that the state of British 
agriculture calls for drastic, radical reform. That is 
as it should be. The justification of inquiries of a party 
nature lies in the fact that men of different political 
outlooks tend to entertain different prepossessions 
on such crucial but essentially indeterminate 
matters. But the Report is singularly free from the 
besetting sin of party handling of economic issues, 
namely, the tendency to start with a formula, to choose 
a policy so as to square with the formula, and finally 
to choose the evidence so as to square with the policy. 
It is impossible, as one reads their Report, to escape the 
conviction that these investigators did not know when 
they began where they were going to end, and that they 
have felt their way gradually towards the policy they 
recommend after examining every possible alternative in 
an entirely open-minded spirit. The plan they propose 
is radical and adventurous in a high degree. It is not 
the sort of policy which the Liberal Party can be expected 
to swallow, on the authority of this Committee or of 
Mr. Lloyd George, without very serious consideration. 
But it is a policy which deserves unprejudiced considera- 
tion, and for this, we may add, it is essential that the 
Report should be read in full. We know ourselves that 
we approached it with a distinctly unfavourable im- 
pression, based on the general accounts which we had 
heard of it. We are by no means devout believers now. 
But the case for the proposed policy is immensely stronger 
than could possibly be gathered from any brief descrip- 
tion, because its potential virtue resides so much more 
in the incidental details than in the bare central project. 
The basis on which the whole policy is erected is a 
revolution in the tenure of agricultural land. The Jand- 
owners are to be bought out ; we shall say something later 
as to the terms. The farmers are to become tenants of 
the State, under a peculiar form of tenure, which will 
give them in some respects more, in other respects less 
security than they possess at present. The only ground 
on which they can be ejected (unless, it should be ob- 
served, the land is required for non-agricultural] uses) is 
that of “bad farming.’’ Subject to this, the “ culti- 
vating tenant ’’ is guaranteed secure possession, he can 
bequeath his tenancy to an heir, the rent initially fixed 
is to remain unchanged, while if he should desire to sur- 
render his tenancy, he will receive full compensation for 
his “ unexhausted improvements.’’ The tenant will have 
to undertake himself the repairs and capital improve- 
ments which have hitherto been traditional functions of 
the landlord. In consideration of this, the rent which 
he will pay to the State will be materially less (about 
35 per cent. less) than he pays now, while the policy com- 
prises a credit scheme to enable farmers to borrow long- 
term capital from the State at a moderate rate of 
interest. Under this system, the good farmer, it is 
claimed, will push actively ahead with improvements that 
are often not undertaken now, either because (in the case 
of a tenant-farmer) the landlord is too impoverished or 
too indifferent, or because the owner-farmer is too heavil 
cumbered with debt incurred by the purchase of his 
farm. In short, the cultivating tenant will have all the 
free initiative and unchecked incentive of the occupying- 
owner, without his mortgage burdens. Clearly, we 
think, there would be some advantage here over the 
present system : equally clearly, if this were all, it would 
be utterly inadequate to justify so tremendous a plunge 
as that into the universal landlordism of the State, with 


all the complications of machinery, the financial per- 
plexities, the manifold dangers, and the paralyzing con- 
fusion at the outset, which it must inevitably entail. 

The real pivot of the new policy is, therefore, not 
so much the sudden transformation it proposes in the 
ownership of agricultural land, as the more gradual 
change it hopes to introduce into its occupancy. It is 
assumed that, for one reason or another, a large number 
of farms will pass every year into the hands of the 
County Agricultural Authorities, which are to administer 
the scheme. The County Authority is not to confine 
itself to reletting these farms in their present units to 
new applicants. It must utilize the land at its disposal 
to discharge a variety of duties which are laid upon 
it. In the first place, every agricultural labourer who 
has worked on the land for a certain period of years (the 
Committee suggest five) is to have a statutory right to 
half an acre of land for his own use. This half-acre 
must, therefore, be the first charge on the land which 
comes into the hands of the Authority. Next, it is to 
be charged with the duty of extending the system of 
Small Holdings. In this connection, the Report includes 
a very interesting memorandum, suggesting that the 
size of the Small Holding should be larger than it is at 
present. On the other hand, the Committee argue that 
the size of many farms is often larger than is consistent 
with the most efficient farming; and while they hope 
that the utmost variety in the size of holdings will be 
maintained, they look forward to a marked increase in 
the number of comparatively small farms of ‘‘ family 
farm size.’’ In short, the Agricultural Authority is to 
create an agricultural ‘‘ ladder,’’ by which the enter- 
prising labourer can rise from the bottom to the top. 
And by this and similar means it is hoped to effect 
something like a revolution in rural society and a 
regeneration of the countryside. 

But how will the land available for all these pur- 
poses come into the hands of the Authority? A great 
many cultivating tenancies, it is argued, will lapse, 
because the tenant wishes to give up farming or dies 
without competent heirs. Whether, under the new 
system, these cases will be as numerous as the Committee 
assume on the basis of past experience may be doubted. 
But that is not all. Good farming is to be a condition 
of a cultivating tenancy. It is clearly the Committee’s 
intention that this condition should not be a mere dead 
letter, nor even a condition applied, as it is applied by 
landlords to-day, in very occasional cases of gross and 
exceptional neglect; but that it should be actively used 
to eliminate a fair percentage of the most incompetent 
farmers year by year, and thus raise the whole standard 
of agricultural efficiency. 

It is the County Agricultural Authorities which are 
to decide (subject to a right of appeal to the Ministry of 
Agriculture) whether a farmer is to be ejected for bad 
cultivation. Thus we come to the crux of the problem. 
Everything turns upon how these bodies would discharge 
the immensely important functions committed to them. 
What sort of bodies are proposed for the purpose? The 
Report discusses this question at considerable length, 
examining various alternatives. It decides in favour of 
an ad hoc body of a somewhat complicated kind. Half 
its membership is to consist of representatives of the 
various districts in the County, the number of repre- 
sentatives allotted to each district being proportioned to 
the number of agriculturists it contains. In the case of 
Rural Districts the representatives are to be directly 
elected, everyone having a vote who is on the County 
Council] Register, whether an agriculturist or not. 
One-third is to be nominated by the County Council ; 
the remaining sixth by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The creation of new ad hoc County bodies, inde- 
pendent of the existing County Councils, runs counter, 
as the Committee recognize, to modern tendency and 
precept. Why, none the less, do they propose to have 
recourse to this device? Apparently their original idea 
was to entrust the work to the County Councils. But, 
the Report tells us:— 


“In the course of our inquiry meetings we found 
that the vote of village audiences was unanimous against 
handing over the administration of Cultivating Tenure 
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to the County Councils. So strong was this feeling that 
even when our speakers suggested ways and means of 
making the County Councils more thoroughly represen- 
tative of the popular will, the village audiences refused 
to be persuaded.” 


We can all sympathize with the village audiences. It is 
true, as the Report recognizes, that the County Councils 
comprise “ many of the most devoted public workers in 
the country.’’ But it is difficult to think of most of 
them as satisfactory agents of a policy which expects 
them to eject inefficient farmers right and left, to create 
an agricultural ladder, and to revolutionize our rural 
life. But what grounds are there for supposing that the 
new Authorities will conform to a different type? The 
predominance of rural opinion will, indeed, be assured, 
whereas some County Councils are largely controlled by 
urban interests. But we suspect that it is precisely in 
the most rural counties that “village audiences’’ be- 
come most glum at the mention of the County Council. 
The Report proposes that the expenses of the members 
of the Agricultural Authority should be paid, “ together 
with a reasonable allowance for lost time.’’ This might 
prove an important factor in securing a better repre- 
sentation of the agricultural labourer. But the main 
hope of securing a different sort of body lies in the belief 
that the manifest importance of its functions will 
stimulate an altogether keener interest in its work than 
that taken in the miscellaneous duties of the County 
Council—hence the principle of an ad hoc body. The 
Committee are avowedly banking on ‘‘ a great popular 
movement ’’ in the villages, which will be the motive 
force of a real agrarian revival. If the scheme fails to 
evoke such a movement, and is lethargically administered, 
it could only prove a dismal and costly failure. Here 
perhaps the answer is that there is little chance of the 
scheme being carried into law against the opposition it 
will necessarily encounter, unless it succeeds in firing the 
imagination of the agricultural labourer sufficiently to 
ensure that it will not be lethargically administered. 
There is an opposite danger. A popular movement may, 
indeed, be stirred, but it may be dominated by a narrow 
“ peasant ’’ mentality, hostile to the large farmer rather 
than the bad farmer, with the multiplication of holdings 
as its main objective. In this event we may easily get 
a less efficient agriculture than we now possess. Perhaps 
the presence on the Agricultural Authorities of an 
element appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture is a 
substantial safeguard here. For the rest, Liberals, at 
least, cannot disregard the appeal that we should 
‘trust democracy,”’ which, whatever its failings, has 
seldom shown itself deficient in common-sense. 

None the less, it cannot be denied that the scheme 
involves a tremendous ‘‘leap in the dark.’’ The 
management of all the agricultural land of the country 
is a task of vastly greater complexity than that of 
mineral estates. Agricultural land does not always 
remain agricultural land; and it would be disastrous 
to do anything to impede its transfer to industrial or 
urban use. The Committee do not shirk this difficulty. 
They create a further body, the County Land Office, 
which ‘‘ shall be a department of the Board of Inland 
Revenue,’’ and which is to sell land wanted for non- 
agricultural purposes ‘‘ at the best price obtainable.’’ 
But the interpolation of this body into the scheme sug- 
gests further difficulties, and there is an unconvincing 
Webbian ring about the Committee’s comment :— 

“ Any conflict of opinions or of interest between it 

(the County Land Office) and the County Agricultural 
Authority would be settled by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and the Ministry of Health jointly, and the whole- 
some influence of public opinion, exerted through County 
and Parliamentary representations, would keep business- 
like handling of a business matter in harmony with 
public interest.”’ 

We have no space to deal with the terms on which 
the existing landowners are to be bought out. They are 
of dubious equity. Given the assumption that a recon- 
struction of our land system is imperatively necessary, 
they can be plausibly defended as representing the maxi- 
mum burden which can reasonably be thrown upon the 
new system. But they are hard upon the landlords, 


and the confiscatory element which they undoubtedly 
entail is an additional argument against the whole 
project, if it is not imperatively necessary. This, indeed, 
is the fundamental issue. Given the need for radical 
reform, the Report builds up an extremely cogent case 
for this particular project. It also argues powerfully 
the need for radical reform. Does it exaggerate 
this need? It is hard to answer confidently. The post- 
war troubles of British agriculture are largely the 
product, not of the landlord system, but of a world-wide 
agricultural depression which has now almost passed 
away. A few years hence, the state of our agriculture 
may seem far less unsatisfactory than it does now. But 
there are grave evils in our rural system which go far 
deeper than this: and it may well prove that these evils 


can only be rooted out by a reconstruction on this vast 
and bold and risky scale. 


SOVIET RUSSIA—II* 
By J. M. KEYNES. 


E shall not understand Leninism unless we 

W view it as being at the same time a persecuting 

and missionary religion and an experimental 

economic technique. Last week I wrote some confused 

reflections on the religious side. I turn now to the second 

question—is the economic technique so inefficient as to 
court disaster ? 

The economic system of Soviet Russia has under- 
gone and is undergoing such rapid changes that it is 
impossible to obtain a precise and accurate account of 
it. The method of trial-and-error is unreservedly em- 
ployed. No one has ever been more frankly experi- 
mentalist than Lenin was in everything which did not 
touch the central truths of his Faith. At first there 
was much confusion as to what was essential and what 
not. .For example, the doctrine held at the outset that 
money must be abolished for most purposes is now seen 
to be erroneous, there being nothing inconsistent with the 
essence of Communism in continuing to use money as 
an instrument of distribution and calculation. The 
Government has also come round to the view that it is 
wiser to combine a policy of limited toleration with inter- 
mittent teasing and harrying towards (for example) the 
old intelligentsia who have stuck to their country, 
towards private traders, and even towards foreign 
capitalists, rather than to attempt to crush out these 
elements altogether ;—trusting on the one hand to the 
complete control of the educational machine and the 
upbringing of the young, and on the other hand to 
the gradual improvement of the technique of State 
Trading and to the growth of State capital, to dispense 
with these pagan auxiliaries in course of time. Thus 
almost all the members of the non-Communist intelli- 
gentsia with pre-war educations are now in the service 
of the Government, often in important and responsible 
posts with relatively high salaries; private trade is 
again lawful, though precarious and difficult ; and foreign 
capitalists, who grant short-period trade credits against 
Government imports into Russia, can reckon for the 
present with some certainty, in my opinion, that they 
will see their money back in due course. The fluctuat- 
ing pursuits of these expediencies make it almost im- 
possible to generalize about anything in Soviet Russia. 
Almost everything one can say about the country is true 
and false at the same time—which is the reason why 
friendly and hostile critics can each in good faith pro- 
duce totally different pictures of the same thing. 





*The first article appeared in last week’s Nation. The third and 
concluding one will appear next week, 
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A further difficulty in estimating the efficiency of 
the economic system is caused by the hard material con- 
ditions attending its earlier years, which would have 
tried severely any economic system. The material 
losses and disorganization of the Great War were fol- 
lowed by those of a succession of civil wars, by outlawry 
from ‘the rest of the world, and by several bad 
harvests. The bad harvests were partly due to 
bad management as well as to bad luck. Nevertheless 
the Soviet experimentalists can fairly claim, I think, that 
at least five years of peace and fair weather must elapse 
before they can be judged merely by results. 

If one is to make any generalization in present con- 
ditions, it must be this—that at a low level of efficiency 
the system does function and possesses elements of per- 
manence. I estimate the truth about the economic con- 
dition of Russia in its present phase to be roughly as 
follows. 

Russia is now a country of about 140,000,000 in- 
habitants, of whom six-sevenths are rural and agri- 
cultural in their life and one-seventh is urban and in- 
dustrial. The urban and industrial population, which 
is what the casual visitor sees, is not self-supporting 
—it lives, that is to say, at a standard of life 
which is higher than its output justifies. This excess 
expenditure on the part of the town population 
is covered by the exploitation of the peasant, 
which is only practicable because the town popula- 
tion is a numerically small proportion of the whole 
country. Thus the Communist Government is able 
to pamper (comparatively speaking) the proletarian 
worker, who is of course its especial care, by exploiting 
the peasant; whilst the peasant, in spite of this ex- 
ploitation, desires no change of. Government, because 
he has been given his land. In this way a certain 
equilibrium has been established both in the economic 
sphere and in the political, which gives the Soviet 
Government a breathing space in which to try ite hand 
at a serious economic reorganization. 

The official method of exploiting the peasants is 
not so much by taxation—though the land ‘tax is an 
important item in the budget—as by price policy. The 
monopoly of import and export trade and the virtual 
control of industrial output enable the authorities to 
maintain relative prices at levels highly disadvantageous 
to the peasant. They buy his wheat from him much 
below the world price, and they sell to him textile and 
other manufactured goods appreciably above the world 
price, the difference providing a fund out of which can 
be financed their high overhead costs and the general 
inefficiency of manufacture and distribution. The 
monopoly of import and export trade, by permitting a 
divorce between the internal and external price-levels, 
can be operated in such a way as to maintain the parity 
of foreign exchange in spite of a depreciation in the 
purchasing power of the money. The real value of the 
rouble inside Russia is, admittedly, much depreciated 
compared with its external value as measured by the 
current exchange. 

These devices, though effective for their purpose 
at present, and perhaps inevitable for a _ time, 
involve two disastrous factors of inefficiency. 
The low value of agricultural products in terms of in- 
dustrial products is a serious deterrent to the output of 
the former, which is the real wealth of the country. 
The fundamental problem of the Soviet Government is 
to get itself into a sufficiently strong financial position 
to be able to pay the peasant more nearly the real value 
of his produce—which would surely have the effect of 
giving him both the means and the incentive to a far 


higher output. Meanwhile the pampering of the 
proletarian workers of the towns, whose real incomes are 
something like double those of the peasants and, allow- 
ing for everything, are not far short of their pre-war 
level, renders town life far too attractive in comparison 
with country life. The stimulus to migration from the 
country to the town is much greater than is justified by 
the power of industry, with its impaired equipment and 
deficiency of working capital, to absorb new workers. 
Nothing would stop the migration if it were not for the 
housing difficulties and the lack of employment now offer- 
ing in the towns,—a peasant arriving at Moscow is 
notified at the station that he can find neither work nor 
lodging. But these deterrents are only effective after 
the towns have become overcrowded and unemployment 
has reached unheard-of proportions. For two years 
unemployment has been severe and increasing, and I 
believe that by now from 20 to 25 per cent. of the 
industrial workers of Russia are unemployed—say 
1,500,000 men out of a total of 6,000,000. These 
men receive from their trade a dole represent- 
ing half-pay, which, even so, is equal to the 
working income of the poorer peasants, with the result 
that this vast army of unemployed drain away a sub- 
stantial part of the financial resources of the State estab- 
lishments. This condition of affairs serves but to enforce 
a lesson of bourgeois economics as being equally applicable 
in a Communist State, namely, that it impairs wealth to 
interfere with the normal levels of relative prices or with 
the normal levels of relative wages so as to make some 
occupations unduly attractive as compared with others. 
But it also teaches that similar evils can arise in totally 
different conditions from totally different causes; for the 
Russian problem of relative wages and relative prices 
out-of-gear is partly the same as ours. 

Thus the real income of the Russian peasant is 
not much more than half what it used to be, whilst 
the Russian industrial worker suffers overcrowding 
and unemployment as never before. Nevertheless there 
is, beyond doubt, a certain measure of political and 
economic stability. The Soviet State is not so inefficient 
as to be unable to survive. It has lived through much 
worse times than the present. It has established an 
organization, covering all the activities of economic life, 
which is inefficient on normal standards, but which has 
been evolved out of chaos and the void, yet does exist 
and function. It has set up a standard of life, which 
is low compared with ours, but which has been evolved 
out of starvation and death, yet does provide 
some comforts. Everyone agrees that the im- 
provement in the last year is enormous. This year’s 
harvest is tolerably good. Conditions are manifestly on 
the up-grade. Some of the grandiose schemes of the new 
régime are beginning to take actual shape. Lenin- 
grad will soon be supplied with power and light from 
one of the largest, and most modern generating stationg 
in the world. The plant-breeding establishments, which 
are to supply the peasant with better seeds on the latest 
Mendelian lines, are extensive and well-equipped. 

After a long debate with Zinovieff, two Communist 
ironsides who attended him stepped forward to speak to 
me a last word with the full faith of fanaticism in their 
eyes. “ We make you a prophecy,” they said. “Ten 
years hence the level of life in Russia will be higher than 
it was before the war, and in the rest, of Europe it will 
be lower than it was before the war.”’ Having regard 
to the natura] wealth of Russia and to the inefficiency of 
the old régime, having regard also to the problems of 
Western Europe and our apparent inability to handle 


them, can we feel confident that the comrades will not 
prove right? 
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THE PROBLEM OF DRY AMERICA 


(From a SpectaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 


HERE seems to be, at the present moment, a more 
widespread and determined effort to get at the 
vital facts of Dry America than has been seen at 
any time since the national Dry Law went into effect, 
in January, 1920. The general situation has been very 
curious. Throughout the past six years, as a New York 
weekly paper remarked the other day, “an incessant, 
voluminous, and highly emotional debate over the merits 
and demerits of Prohibition ’’ has been waged everywhere 
in the United States. But the debate has been public 
only in the sense that everybody has taken part in it. 
As a topic of conversation—among men, not women— 
Liquor has transcended, or obliterated, all others. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be said that during these years 
Prohibition as a policy and a social experiment has 
been fully discussed or inquired into. It has been the 
theme of angry comment or of unlimited jest. But the 
politicians have shirked it, while the Press has certainly 
not kept it, as a question, to the fore. Not one of those 
remarkable social welfare organizations for which 
America is famous has attempted a national survey of 
Prohibition facts. In 1923 I was in Washington when 
two national conventions of social workers were being 
held. One represented the hundreds of social settlements 
doing remedial work in all the large cities; the other 
was the National Conference of Social Work, which is 
the annual meeting-ground of the vast army of men and 
women who in North America find a calling, or a serious 
avocation, in some definite field of social service. I noted 
that the subject of Prohibition, the most striking experi- 
ment of the age, did not appear on the syllabus of either 
conference, and I was assured that the omission was 
typical and deliberate. 

Matters are decidedly different to-day. Prohibition 
as a national policy is now in its sixth year. There 
appears to be general agreement that the experiment is 
sufficiently far advanced for an estimate of results to be 
made; while, undoubtedly, the external facts relating to 
Prohibition are so prominent and challenging that repre- 
sentative bodies in the United States of many differing 
kinds are now unmistakably awake to the necessity of 
meeting the challenge of the outside world. I am con- 
vinced that we shall not have to wait much longer for a 
comprehensive national survey. And in the meantime we 
may be grateful for the results of one recent inquiry 
which, on the whole, seems to be the most serious that 
has so far been carried out. It was undertaken by the 
Research and Education department of the Federal 
Council of Churches in Washington. The report has been 
given the widest publicity in the United States, and it 
has been generally commended on account of its evident 
impartiality and the measured character of its authors’ 
statements and deductions. 

It would not be possible in the course of a short 
general article to summarize with any fullness the sub- 
stance of a report such as this. The material is far too 
special and detailed. But the more striking points may 
be set down in a few words. In the first place, certain 
popular superstitions in regard to Prohibition are effec- 
tually dealt with. The authors hold, for example, that 
there is no serious evidence tending to prove that the 
suppression of the drink traffic leads to a large increase 
in the consumption of noxious drugs. Nor do they 
accept the view that Prohibition is a major cause of the 
crime wave which, by common consent, is the gravest 
evil of*contemporary American life. The available 
statistics seem decisively to support this conclusion, 


Flagrant lawlessness, the Report points out, has been on 
the increase in America for a quarter of a century, 
and it was, inevitably, stimulated by war conditions. 
The main fact here, however, would seem to be that the 
large increase is in the many classes of misdemeanours 
(largely connected with motoring), not in the classes of 
violent crime, and specifically not in those offences com- 
monly related to drink. Again, as regards the deaths 
from alcoholism: while it is admitted that the returns of 
many large city hospitals show a lamentable reaction 
from the conditions of five years ago, when the effects of 
wartime restriction were most favourable, the evidence 
provided by the figures as to cirrhosis of the liver—a 
tell-tale alcoholic disease—cannot be made to form part 
of the case against Prohibition. 

The authors of the Church Report, however, are 
cautious in drawing deductions as to certain phenomena, 
good and bad, which-we are continually asked to treat 
as undeniable evidence on one side or the other. Thus, 
they refrain from an unqualified acceptance of the argu- 
ment arising from prosperity and the increase of the 
national savings, taking care to point out that the 
economic position of the United States since the war must 
be considered apart from the material benefits of Pro- 
hibition—which benefits, by-the-bye, are affirmed with 
an impressive unanimity in all parts of the country. 
They refuse, iikewise, to throw upon Prohibition the 
odium for those matters of bad behaviour on the part 
of the younger generation which are made the subject 
of almost universal wailing. It cannot be doubted, they 
say, that there is more drinking among the young people 
of America than has been known at any previous epoch. 
But the fact is not peculiar to America, or to Prohibi- 
tion countries: far from it. Indeed, say the authors 
of the Report, we should be much nearer the mark ii, 
in our search for a single powerful cause for an admitted 
evil, we were to single out the motor-car. 

I come now to two aspects of the problem which 
may be said to be of the greatest practical moment at 
the present stage. They are the question of evasion and 
enforcement, and the question of American public feel- 
ing in relation to the continuance of Prohibition as a 
national policy. In that section of the Church Report 
dealing with the enforcement of the dry law the authors 
speak out with unqualified emphasis. They assert that 
the Federal Government has not until recently shown 
any serious purpose in the work of enforcement, which 
is entrusted to the Treasury, and that, as the Cabinet 
head of this Department is against Prohibition, results 
on a tolerable scale could not be looked for. They argue 
that the recent success of the assault upon ‘‘ Rum Row ”’ 
—the line of liquor blockade-runners at the twelve-mile 
limit from the Atlantic shore—is in itself a condemna- 
tion of the Federal Government’s slackness before the 
present year. The suppression of ‘‘ bootlegging ’’ in the 
country generally is a far greater enterprise than that 
of smuggling on the coast and over the land frontiers. 
The Washington authorities cannot grapple with it 
without efficient and cordial support from the local 
Governments, and some of the States—most conspicu- 
ously New York—have declined to assist the Federal 
authorities in the costly and thankless work of law- 
enforcement. That work—impossible by its very nature, 
unless backed up by a powerful public opinion—is in 
the hands of a large body of public servants who have, 
inevitably, succumbed to temptation and become corrupt. 
in a degree which no one may hope to calculate. They 
cannot possibly be paid wages upon a character-insurance 
basis. And consequently, as the Report puts it, 
“men who have always gone straight sometimes go 
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crooked when, by merely closing their eyes, they can 
increase their income 1,000 per cent.’’ 

The Church Report, like all others we have seen, 
admits and deplores the almost unbounded evils of law- 
evasion and financial corruption, together with the, pos- 
sibly insurmountable, difficulties of making America dry. 
But when the question is asked whether national Pro- 
hibition is for the United States a reversible policy, the 
answer is always and unanswerably the same. There is 
no known means by which the Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution can be taken out of the organic law 
of the Republic. Its repeal could be secured only in one 
way: by the vote of the Legislatures of three-fourths of 
the forty-eight States plus one; and the conversion of 
those thirty-seven States is a moral and political impos- 
sibility. Upon this point there is in America literally 
no difference of opinion. President Coolidge is bone-dry ; 
and, as all observers in Washington are remarking, 
he is urging a much more decided standard of personal 
consistency than his predecessor could have thought of. 
No one would say that the Houses of Congress tend, as the 
years go on, to be less dry. The West is unchangeable ; 
the South will not change, because of the fear among the 
Whites of a coloured population demoralized by liquor. 
It is true, of course, that opinion among the industrial 
workers has been largely hostile to Prohibition, and 
especially that the European immigrant communities are 
wedded to their old habits. In other divisions of the com- 
munity, also, there is a strong opinion in favour of at 
least a modified dry law. Recent evidence would seem 
to show that the employing class, five years ago one of 
the chief bulwarks of Prohibition, has been veering round 
towards the readmission of light wine and beer. It is 
difficult to see how this change of view can bring a 
change of national policy, or even a material lightening 
of the Volstead Enforcement Law: for the sale of beer 
would involve the restoration of the liquor-saloon, and 
that has been banished from the United States, and from 
Canada, for ever. America, in short, has not yet suc- 
ceeded in establishing the system from which she cannot 
escape. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE restoration of the Prime Minister’s moral 
authority is the theme of the Ministerial] Press 
since Brighton. Naturally ; for on the morrow of 
its annual conference the party could not but call the 
country’s attention to the unity of its spirit in the bond 
of peace. In several exalted quarters the Rothermere- 
brook insurgents are subjected to severe castigation. This 
strikes me as rather simple. The Yellow Press has never 
been recognizable as Conservative. Northcliffe began 
with abuse of the old party Chiefs. He and his rivals 
were for Chamberlain against Balfour, and later for 
Carson and “F. E.”’ Save for the brief interlude of 
Bonar Law, there has been no time in thirty years when 
a Conservative Government was able to count upon 
decent treatment from Carmelite House or Shoe Lane. 
Mr. Baldwin can have no illusions on the matter, and 
hence he can draw no comfort from the sermons on 
loyalty so earnestly delivered by his friends. 
7 * oa 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Dumfries contained a 
passage on 1914 that was reported in one London paper 
only, the Damty News. It was to the effect that in the 
year after the war a great German statesman confessed 
to him that the German Government was convinced of 
England’s being involved in civil war over Ulster and 
therefore of her inability to intervene in Europe. If 


Berlin had known, the war plans would have been 
stopped. During the past ten years thousands of people 
have declared that the organizers of armed rebellion in 
Ulster must be grouped with the war-makers in Europe. 
But this, I believe, is the first time the thing has been 
said on the authority of a German statesman. Mr. 
George drew the plain Home Rule moral. Others would 
say that the unhappy Lichnowsky at the German Em- 
bassy should have been made (or say, helped) to see the 
only facts about Ireland that mattered for him. 
* * * 

I see that Sir Ernest Benn, on his return from 
America, affirms with emphasis that the notions about 
England which prevail among the common folk of the 
United States and Canada are appalling. That isa true 
word; and Sir Ernest is not wrong in adding that 
articles by eminent Britons—not always, by the bye, 
in the Hearst Press—are a powerful force in creating 
the belief that England is on the Verge of Ruin. Other 
influences play their part: among them, the Sunday 
picture supplements, the plays of Noel Coward and his 
kind, the novels of Michael Arlen and his, our Society 
scandals, and of course the everlasting river of news 
about Unemployment, the Reds, and the Dole. Except- 
ing only the last, there is nothing in this list that is 
strange to America. But Americans in general seem 
to be convinced that, while amounting to very little in 
God’s country, they are making an end of ours! 

> . * 

That valiant man of letters, Dr. George Saintsbury, 
is eighty years old on October 23rd. Congratulations go 
out to him from all the younger and lesser members of 
his craft, and from an unbounded host of readers. 
Thirty years ago he was appointed, despite his Southron 
origin, to the chair of English literature and rhetoric 
at Edinburgh, vacated by David Masson; and I hope 
that Dr. Saintsbury does not want any admirer to swear 
by his pen that this mighty bookman was a good lecturer. 
If there is a Briton alive who has read through a greater 
mountain of books than he, his name has yet to be dis- 
covered. There was a time (I remember it well) when 
the academic reviewers enjoyed nothing better than cor- 
recting Dr. Saintsbury’s errors of fact and scoffing at 
his sometimes ungainly style. None is found nowadays 
to question his great service to criticism or challenge his 
imperial position in the realm of books; while that indis- 
pensable person, the general reader, is ready with his 
delighted thanks to the exuberant veteran for the series 
of Scrap-Books. 

* * * 

A trim and perfectly finished American figure, a 
delightful absence of fuss, a complete economy of explana- 
tory words and motions—that is Miss Ruth Draper, as, at 
two Garrick afternoons, she has been doing a selection 
of those monologues the mastery of which has given her 
a place entirely by herself. She keeps in her permanent 
repertoire, quite rightly, a number of pieces which belong 
to her early successes: for example, “ An Englishwoman 
Shows her Garden,’’ “ The Class in Greek Poise ’’ (in a 
Middle-Western Main Street), a Boston family in a 
picture gallery. Such things in Miss Draper’s hands 
are a joy. So, too, the Paris modiste and her American 
customer ; or the New York society woman, loving her 
Italian lesson more than anything—a few moments (just 
long enough to read twice over the first two lines of the 
“Inferno ’’) in the midst of a racket of telephone-calls, 
children’s appeals, and orders to the secretary, the 
governess, the chauffeur, the cook. Miss Draper’s con- 
trast of American tourists and native types in an 
Italian church gives, perhaps, keener pleasure to her 
English audience than her renderings of American 
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character and talk: but if so, it is only because they 
cannot know how brilliantly exact her American charac- 
ters are. Her range of mimicry, I should say, must be 
like her accomplishment, unequalled. The present 
season will not provide a more delectable London 


afternoon. 
* * * 


Mr. Frederic Whyte, in his excellent (but much tvo 
long) Life of W. T. Stead, says that in 1889 “ The Secret 
Doctrine ’’ was given to Annie Besant for review, Stead 
remarking that his young men all fought shy of the 
book. My version of the facts, coming to me on direct 
authority, is altogether different. It is this: Mrs. 
Besant, by joining the Fabian Socialists, was separating 
from Bradlaugh and losing an essential part of her liveli- 
hood, which came from lecturing to the Secularist 
societies, whose members were mostly individualist 
Radicals. She asked Bernard Shaw if he could help her 
to some reviewing, and he handed over to her the two 
big volumes which had been sent to him by the Pat. 
Matt Gazerte. Mrs. Besant read them and surrendered 
to Madame Blavatsky, with results not lightly to be 
computed. In Bernard Shaw, therefore, we see the un- 
witting villain of the piece: answerable, in his degree, 
for Annie Besant’s Theosophy, her exploits in India, and 
the astonishing Sunday evenings at Queen’s Hall. 

- ~ 7 

The humours of trade union, and professional union, 
are without end, but I am sure no reader of this page 
could cite a more perfect example than the following, 
from an East London borough. The council advertised 
for a medical officer of health, salary £800. The British 
Medical Association, holding that £1,000 a year was the 
union rate for the job, refused to allow the advertise- 
ment to appear in the journal, and intimated that in 
consequence no good men would apply. The borough 
council has a Labour majority, and its rule is that every 
one of its employees, including, of course, the medical 
officer, must be a member of his union ! 

* x * 

The new Page-Wilson letters, appearing in the 
MancHEsTeR GuarpIAN, afford further proof of some- 
thing we already knew—that Walter Page was the best, 
and by far the most vivacious, of official commentators 
on the events of the war years. The American editor 
of the letters, here as always, is severe upon Woodrow 
Wilson because he ceased, after a time, to take note 
of the Ambassador’s reports. The point is as plain as 
can be, though Wilson’s enemies, American and Eng- 
lish, fail to see it. Page could not write to Washington 
in his proper character, as Ambassador of a country 
inevitably neutral for many months. Wilson, harassed 
beyond endurance, could get no help from letters that, 
to the English reader, seem miraculously right. But has 
it, I wonder, ever been fully realized on either side that a 
different kind of Ambassador in London might easily 
have made it impossible for the United States to enter 
the war? 

¥ ~ * 

The younger generation who knew not Paul Kruger 
may have learned a little about him this week from 
the centennial articles. Our young friends, however, 
are not likely to believe that the old Boer invented the 
device for settling the dispute between two brothers over 
a plot of land, by instructing the elder to divide and the 
younger to choose—for too many of them have had it 
already from ancient Greece. This must be one of the 
oldest examples of practical wisdom in the history of 
our race. Yet the Mornina Posr ascribes it to 
Kruger; appropriately enough in a column that makes 
mention of one ‘‘ John Whiteleaf Whittier’’ and con- 
tains a little lyric of which the line ‘‘ May shout and 
swear, like uncle did ” is the gem. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
JS. MILL ». T. H. GREEN 


Sin,—Many readers will be obliged to you for the clear 
statement of the principle of political action which, in your 
view, should lie at the basis of Liberal Social Reform, but 
you can scarcely expect your expression of opinion to go 
unchallenged. Personally, I was reminded, on a first read- 
ing, of Hume’s criticism of Berkeley’s Idealism, “ Irrefut- 
able but not convincing.” The outline of Liberal philosophy 
which you presented was, of course, based on Mill. Mill’s 
conception of Liberty was a great advance on that of his 
immediate predecessors, who envisaged it as freedom from 
restraint in the pursuit of individual wealth. To Mill the 
idea of liberty was something more worthy and profound ; 
it consisted in the exercise of free spiritual activity working 
in manifold ways and resulting in the development of a rich, 
varied, and harmonious society. This was a splendid advance 
and a great ideal, yet in the circumstances either of his time 
or of our own it fails to furnish a satisfactory theory on 
which political action should be based. In a small flourish- 
ing society of superior beings it might work well enough, 
but it is plainly inadequate for one jn which a large propor- 
tion of the population lives on or near the border-line of 
poverty. The theory, indeed, suggests an almost total 
blindness to the facts on the part of those who still hold it. 
What, indeed, would be the value of this freedom to the 
overworked and underpaid agricultural labourer, to the sub- 
merged tenth of the slums, or to the innumerable individuals 
of all classes who are living lives of shame because of the 
dreadful shackles which a rampant individualism has 
allowed them to place upon themselves? Can we suppose 
for one moment that the potentially depraved patron of the 
“gin-shop ” will suffer any curtailment of real freedom by 
the elimination of this blot on our civilization? Only a 
sedentary and secluded philosopher dwelling in the region 
of abstract ideas and fancies will believe it. Liberty is, as 
you say, a means and not merely an end, but where the 
offspring of liberty is inevitably and demonstrably a life of 
depravity, wise statesmanship will seek to apply other 
remedies than those which were considered adequate in the 
middle of the last century. 

That these remedies need not conflict with an authentic 
Liberal gospel, readers of T. H. Green well know, and it 
must have come as a surprise to many that Tue Nation has 
neglected to apply Green’s principles to the solution of the 
social problem. Green’s political thought, impregnated as 
it was with Greek philosophy, rose superior to the false 
conception of society as a battle-ground on which the contest 
between the individual and the State was fought out. To 
him, as to the Greeks, man fulfils himself and gains true 
significance through his association with the community and 
through nothing else. From his relation to society he derives 
all his liberty and all his rights, and individual liberty is @ 
meaningless fiction apart from this relation. The hesitation 
of those who worshipped at the shrine of individual liberty 
was thus overcome, for it was seen that the permitted abuse 
of freedom by the few was imperilling the freedom of the 
many and destroying the very structure by means of which 
man’s moral development was rendered possible. Mill 
believed that a theory of society could be formulated on the 
basis of individual liberty; Green showed that you cannot 
understand the individual unless you approach him by way 
of the society from which he derives everything he holds. 

If Tue Nation hopes to rehabilitate the fortunes of the 
Liberal Party it must alter its course. What, for instance, 
does your contributor who signs himself ‘““ A Wary Country- 
man ” think of the article to which I have drawn attention ?— 
Yours, &c., 

E. W. 

[Nothing was further from our minds than to advance 
Mill’s theory of liberty as “ the principle of political action 
which should lie at the basis of Liberal Social Reform.” 
It covers too small a field for that; it gives us no sort of 
positive help on most of our pressing social and economic 
problems, merely saying, “ Here collective action and State 
compulsion are legitimate.” But the proposition that there 
is a sphere of conduct with which society should interfere 
as little as possible, and that the clue to delimiting this 
sphere lies in the degree to which any action of the indi- 
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vidual affects the interests of others, is in our judgment a 
valuable one, endorsed by experience and psychology. The 
wisdom of this proposition remains untouched, we think, 
by the writings of T. H. Green, greatly as we value his 
contributions to political thought. The issue of Prohibition 
is precisely one of those, in contrast, we may observe, to 
questions such as land tenure, to which this principle is 
applicable.—Ep., Tur Nation. ] 


THE FOOD COUNCIL AND THE BAKERS 

Sin,—The establishment of a Food Council under the 
conditions on which that recently appointed exists, has 
created a revolutionary situation, in relation to Government 
agencies with which we are, or have been, familiar. 

The Council is the immediate offspring of the Royal 
Commission on Food, which took voluminous evidence from 
all sorts of people; got in rather a tangle as to the signifi- 
cance of most of it; and, ultimately, had rather an inglorious 
end. The Food Council is its only product. The personnel 
of this Council, ostensibly selected by the Prime Minister, is 
mixed, and, for its purpose, strange. When the names 
of those forming the Council appeared, one of its principal 
members was Mr. Dudley, who is a leading director of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, which claims to be the 
largest flour-milling concern in Great Britain, while the 
affiliated co-operative societies (the customers, and the only 
customers, of the C.W-S. flour mills) claim to be the largest 
breadmakers. Another member of the Council is Mrs. 
Drapper, who is a somewhat pugnacious Socialist and co- 
operator. Immediately the baking trade knew of these 
appointments it protested again and again, but was put off 
with an official excuse which was no excuse. The ground 
of their protest was: that the co-operative societies were the 
greatest competitors of the private bakers; that these 
societies, particularly in London, had notoriously made 
bread a “ leading article,” selling it at times at or below 
cost price for the purpose of securing customers to shops 
which they had opened far from their centres, and in dis- 
tricts where there were no co-operators. The protests were 
either disregarded or, as stated, dismissed with some trifling 
excuse. The baking trade feared that, sooner or later, 
and by means open or covert, the Food Council would be 
used as a propagandist agent for the “Co-operative Move- 
ment,” and that the baking trade would be made the butt 
against which the “ movement’’ should be hoisted up 
another stage. The trend of events has amply justified the 
fear. For several week-ends the daily, evening, and Sunday 
newspapers have contained “communicated” paragraphs 
from the “ Executive Committee” of the Food Council; 
interviews with members of that Executive Committee ; 
statements from Lord Bradbury threatening the private 
bakers ; interviews with officials of co-operative societies, 
the gist of the paragraphs consisting principally of sympa- 
thetic references to the co-operative societies, and very 
particularly to the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society with 
its headquarters at Woolwich. The ordinary reader must 
be, as he is evidently intended to be, impressed with the 
solicitude of the co-operative societies to sell the public 
bread at a fair or cheap price, and to avoid all the greed and 
heartlessmess of the profiteer. On the other hand, he is, 
again, as he is evidently intended to be, impressed with the 
profiteering! proclivities of the private bakers, the term 
“ private” including all non-co-operators. In those Press 
references it is not stated, or even hinted, that in London 
there have always been bakers—not in co-operative districts 
only, but all over—who sold bread at the same price as the 
co-operative societies, and considerably better in quality ; 
while there always have been other bakers selling at a half 
penny per four pound less than the price charged by the 
co-operative societies. 

No one thinks or speaks of boots, or hats, or clothes, 
or cabbages, or potatoes, or meat, or ham, as if in each 
case there is only one sort and one quality, but this Food 
Council has persistently maintained by its communications 
that there is only one sort and one quality of bread. Yet 
the range in the price of flour used by bakers is, at any time, 
as much as 7s. per sack of 280 lbs. The common grade 
known as “straight run,’’ which the witnesses before the 
Royal Commission on Food Prices of the co-operative 
societies confessed as the grade used in their bread, is at 


present 41s. per sack, but the grade immediately above that, 
which even the small bakers use principally, costs 2s. to 3s. 
more, a higher grade costs 45s., while the finest patents are 
sold at 47s. to 48s. On the top of these prices carriage has 
to be paid by the baker at a certain distance from the mill. 
The majority of private bakers use the higher grade in con- 
siderable proportion: a good many use nothing but top 
grades, and, in addition, enrich their bread with milk, fats, 
or malt. The absurdity of the claim of the Food Council that 
all bread should be sold at the price of the cheapest is thus 
apparent. It is no more possible to sell all loaves at the 
same price than to sell all hats at the same price. The 
logical, and the only logical outcome of the Food Council’s 
contentions, if, as threatened by the Food Councillors, they 
will be forced on the baking trade, would be that all bread 
would be reduced in quality to the lowest grade. This the 
public do not want, and will not have. 

By the efforts of weights and measures officials, the 
war regulation regarding the sale of bread has been kept in 
force, although the statute law, is still in being, and bakers 
can only alter the price of their loaves but not the weight. 
As the lowest value coin is a farthing, and as a farthing 
on a two-pound loaf is the equivalent roughly of 3s. 11d. 
on a sack (280 lbs.) of flour, he is in a quandary when flour 
moves up or down by 2s. or 3s. per sack, but not by the full 
4s. If flour falls 2s. per sack the baker cannot, in justice 
to himself, lower the price of his bread by 4d. per 2 lbs., or 
he will thereby be reducing his profits by 2s. per sack, 
equivalent, on the very moderate trade of 40 sacks per week, 
to the large sum of £4 per week, or at the rate of £208 per 
annum. But if flour increases in price by 2s. per sack, the 
baker with a 40-sack trade again stands to lose £4 per 
week unless he raises his price by 4d. per 2 lbs. loaf. In 
this case the public must lose. What in such circumstances 
can the baker do? The arrangement was none of his making ; 
he protested against it for years, and fought and beat the 
London County Council in 1905 on a proposal to institute 
the same arrangement. But when the baker was defenceless 
during the war, and the public mind was occupied with other 
affairs, the officials, seeking more power, got this regulation 
continued. It is the “ Bread Order,” and that only, which 
destroys the elasticity of the baking trades dealing with 
price, and not any tendency on the bakers’ part towards 
profiteering. In the trade there is no such thing as a 
monopoly ; no trade is freer for any man to enter, and none 
can be so easily started and successfully carried on with 
such small capital. Nowhere can any association of bakers 
maintain a high price for bread beyond what is justified by 
the price of flour. 

This letter is written that the intelligent public may 
realize what is being done in their name. I am a baker, but 
do not trade, nor make any profit from breadmaking. But 
I consider it wholly unfair that an honourable trade, my 
trade, should be slandered as it is now by this Food Council 
and the Press.—Yours, &c., 

Joun KrirkUanp. 

National Bakery School, 

Borough Polytechnic, London. 


LONDON LIBERALISM 

Srr,—Your note on the Council of the London Liberal 
Federation, which appeared in last week’s issue, must have 
been written under a misapprehension. The work of the 
London Liberal Federation has been entirely confined to the 
Parliamentary elections in that area, the London Pro- 
gressive Association, a totally different body, having been, 
up to the present time, responsible for Local Government 
Elections. 

I am sure that if you had been aware of this you would 
not have made the statements which appeared in that 
paragraph.—Yours, &c., Watrer Isaac. 

[We agree that the formal distinction which has hitherte 
existed between the Progressive and Libera] Parties has 
been largely responsible for the neglect by the latter of 
Local Government questions. Our point is that the results 
of keeping Parliamentary and Local Government organiza 
tions apart have been unfortunate. The best training- 
ground for Parliamentary candidates is in Local Govern- 
ment, and we do not believe that London Liberalism will 
regain its full vigour until it plays an active part in the 
affairs of London.—Ep., Tue Narion.] 
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A NOTE ON 


By HUGH 


HAVE been asked to follow my article of some weeks 

| ago on contemporary American letters with a more 

detailed account of certain contemporary American 
novelists. 

I do this with considerable diffidence, because it is 
now two years since I was in the United States, and new 
American books are not nearly so easy to obtain in 
England as they should be. I am nevertheless in con- 
stant touch with some of my American friends, who 
very kindly send me books that seem to them interesting ; 
I see regularly certain American literary journals—the 
most informative of these being certainly the American 
Booxman—and I am visited in England every year by a 
number of American acquaintances. The fact that this 
article is begun with such defences of one’s probable 
ignorance leads one to ask: Why is there no prominent 
American bookshop in London? Certain American pub- 
lishing firms sell in London their own wares. Some of the 
better booksellers—as, for instance, Messrs. Bumpus or 
Truslove & Hanson—have often interesting American 
books to show you, but, for example, it is strange that 
so good a bookshop as Messrs. Hatchard’s, situated as it 
is in the very centre of London, can give so little infor- 
mation about current American literature. 

What it all comes to is that if anyone in England 
is interested in American literature he encounters, when 
he pursues his interest, a succession of difficulties. This 
is so different from the situation with regard to English 
literature in New York that it is not, I think, to our 
credit. A contemporary American novelist is not repre- 
sented in London at all unless he is published by an 
English publisher, and even then his books vanish with 
amazing rapidity shortly after publication. You will 
find in the London bookshops, if you search, certain 
copies of the novels of Edith Wharton, James Branch 
Cabell, Joseph Hergesheimer, and Sinclair Lewis ; these 
are undoubtedly the American novelists now considered 
in England representative. You will have to search far 
and wide to discover the novels of perhaps the most 
permanent novelist now writing in America, Willa 
Cather ; and I doubt if you will.find anywhere the books 
of Theodore Dreiser, Edna Ferber, Sherwood Anderson, 
Scott Fitzgerald, Carl Van Vechten, Elinor Wylie, and 
one or two others. 

I can see Mr. Cape, Mr. Heinemann, Mr. Grant 
Richards, Mr. Collins, Mr. John Lane, Ltd., all pub- 
lishers who nobly try to do something for American 
fiction, rising and exclaiming at this statement. Mr. 
Lane, Mr. Collins, and Mr. Cape all publish, I know, 
cheap editions of certain American authors, but it is a 
fact easily tested that these books are extremely difficult 
to find unless they have been published within the last 
month or two. The answer to that, I am told, is that 
the British public do not want them; I was in fact 
informed last week that only two American novels 
have had any real sale in England during the last few 
years, and that the sale of one of these was large only 
because the book had, hanging over it, a faint air of 
impropriety. If, then, contemporary American novelists 
do not sell in England, is it because they have nothing 
worth while to offer? Who are the leading American 
novelists in America at this moment? If I omit Edith 
Wharton, because she has become, probably not to her 
advantage, cosmopolitan, and that excellent novelist 
Ellen Glasgow, because with Gertrude Atherton and 
Theodore Dreiser she belongs to an older generation, 





THE MODERN AMERICAN NOVEL 


WALPOLE. 


the answer, I think, would probably be found among 
these names—Sinclair Lewis, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
James Branch Cabell, Dorothy Canfield-Fisher, Willa 
Cather, Zona Gale, and Edna Ferber. Of what are these 
men and women writing? Is there nothing universal 
enough in their work to give pleasure to readers who 
are ignorant of American conditions? Are they, as 
some people have said, repetitive in their effects, so that 
one writer is apt to be mistaken for another, as was, 
for instance, said to be the case with the younger British 
novelists just before the war? To answer the second 
question first, the charge of similarity is ridiculous and 
absurd; it would, for instance, be impossible to find 
in any country two writers more absolutely different than 
Cabell and Sinclair Lewis. Cabell is a writer of two 
moods, one fantastic and highly coloured (books like 
“‘ Jurgen ’’ and ‘‘ The High Place ’’ are good examples 
of this); the other and, to myself, more attractive mood 
is modern, slightly sarcastic, and very personal, and in 
this kind I think that ‘‘ Beyond Earth,’’ ‘‘ The Cream 
of the Jest,’’ and ‘‘ Straws and Prayerbooks ”’ are the 
best. In any case he is a writer with a very highly 
developed literary style (too highly developed for many 
people); he deals only mildly with current events, and 
he is entirely traditional in his acceptances and admira- 
tions. Lewis is, as every reader of ‘‘ Babbitt ” knows, 
a cynical chronicler of the immediate American 
moment; he cares apparently nothing for the past, he 
has not time to consider the future; his talent is occu- 
pied with the swift capture of innumerable minute details 
that, brought together, amount to a stinging indictment. 
His danger is that this accumulation of passing detail 
forbids the creation of permanent figures; ‘‘ Babbitt ”’ 
is for that reason to me his best book, because Babbitt 
is a man human and credible, who exists outside con- 
temporary American conditions. 

Hergesheimer, again, is quite different from these 
other two writers. It is his business to paint beau- 
tiful surroundings—country scenes, exquisite silks, 
lovely jewellery, handsome old furniture. Again, as 
in the case of Lewis, we feel that his difficulty is to 
create living people who are more important than their 
background. In “ Linda Condon,’ “ Cytherea,’’ and 
his last book, “ Balisand,’’ he succeeded, I think, in 
doing this. Dorothy Canfield-Fisher is less preoccu- 
pied with questions of technique and esthetics than 
these others, and is more concerned than they with the 
creation of human beings. She should appeal, I think, 
more definitely to English readers than any other of the 
writers I have named. The children in her books are 
adorable, and in such novels as “ The Brimming Cup ”’ 
and “ Rough Hewn’’ she uses the contrast between 
European and American conditions most effectively. 
She is not merely contemporary; although she deals 
with present-day American conditions, she chooses 
themes which are eternal. Zona Gale has written one 
especially beautiful book, ‘‘ Miss Lulu Bett’’; she is in 
general concerned very sharply with modern technique, 
and tries to get her effects by omission rather than by 
statement. Edna Ferber is occupied with American 
conditions first and foremost. In her best-known novel, 
“So Big,’’ the reader receives an impression of a wild 
disturbing element not yet reduced to order; there is 
force and power here, but it is not selected enough and 
is a little too noisy, as though she were trying to tell 
her story to listeners who were two rooms removed from 
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her. Carl Van Vechten is not for every taste; his 
books, of which the best known probably are “ Peter 
Whiffle’’ and “The Tattooed Countess,” are whimsi- 
cal, fantastic, and irresponsible, but I doubt if there 
is anyone living who can give so lively and brilliant a 
picture of contemporary New York with its glare and 
noise and constant contrasted effects. 

Of these writers I have left to the last the one 
who is possibly the best of all, Willa Cather. To anyone 
who doubts whether it is worth their while to be 
interested in contemporary American fiction, I would 
like to give “ Oh Pioneers,’ “ My Antonia,’ and “A 
Lost Lady.’’ She is a quiet writer, relying on no 
hysterical effects; she has found her subject generally 
in the world of Scandinavian settlers in the United 
States; her English is, for one reader at least, beauti- 
ful in its rhythm and balance and sanity. The people 
about whom she writes are true and unforgettable; 
without yielding to every new cry she is a writer 
absolutely of her own time, and yet I cannot believe that 
her pictures of American life will for many a year be 
dated. Only once in dealing with the War in France 
she stepped outside her true province, but even there, 
although writing of conditions that she could never 
have seen, she evoked memorable passages of poetic 
beauty. 

In an article of this length I cannot hope possibly to 
do more than allude to certain American writers, but 
I think that anyone who reads half a dozen of the novels 
that I have mentioned will realize at once why the con- 
temporary American novelist is often difficult and un- 
satisfactory for English readers. It will occur to him 
that nearly every one of these writers is in revolt against 
contemporary American conditions, and is so busily pre- 
occupied with this revolt that his work has for a 1eader 
who is not American an ephemeral air. And again the 
American background will be so constantly insisted upon 
that the figures and final effect of the story are often 
overwhelmed and blotted out. Now, contemporary 
American conditions do not naturally seem as important 
to the English reader as to the American. What the 
English reader wants is something that is true of human 
nature, not only of American contemporary failings. 
Mr. Mencken started some years ago the cry that 
America was crude, materialistic, and unesthetic, and 
almost every American novel since has followed in his 
track. Even Cabell and Hergesheimer, when they leave 
their business of making beautiful pictures, utter these 
same shrill calls of protest. But Hergesheimer almost 
alone of American novelists seems to see the positive 
beauty that there is in modern American life, and in 
such novels as “ Java Head ’’ and “ Linda Condon ’’ he 
has created real poetry out of drab and sinister back- 
grounds. 

Anyone who wishes clearly to realize the hampering 
effect of this attitude of revolt should read Sherwood 
Anderson’s “ Autobiography,’’ recently published in 
England. Anderson is the writer of some of the best 
short stories America has ever produced, but in this 
interesting autobiography he is so constantly amazed 
at his arriving out of drab American conditions into a 
kind of haven of esthetic superiority that he blurs his 
picture. English writers, whether good or bad, are 
from the first accustomed to conditions in which to write 
as well as they can, and to be permitted and even encour- 
aged to do so, offer no astonishing novelty; they can 
therefore disregard their personal position and pass on 
to their subject. 

Good American literature appears at present to be 
engaged in a war with every kind of evil enemy ; this at 


least is what the best American writers seem constantly 
to tell us. When they have won their battle and settled 
down as a matter of course to the free exercise of their 
splendid talents, the English reader will be less baffled 
than he is at present by their enveloping and, to him, 
rather obscure backgrounds. 


THE ANONYMOUS MASTER 
By CLIVE BELL. 


HACKERAY, so far as I know, was the first to 
raise an authoritative voice in his favour. Con- 
stantin Guys was furious. He was afflicted with 
what modern psychologists—should the malady ever 
come their way—would call klytophobia—horror of pub- 
licity. And so, when, in 1863, Baudelaire wrote for 
Le Ficaro his memorable study, he took the precaution 
—indeed it was forced on him—of concealing the iden- 
tity of his subject under initials, Monsieur G. or Mon- 
sieur C. G. le peintre de la vie moderne. And so, when, 
after lying for seven years paralyzed and almost quite 
alone in the hospice Dubois, he died in the spring of 
1892, the world—a few nurses, servants, and under- 
taker’s men—knew only that there was one nonagenarian 
less in the world. 

Yet Guys is one of the great artists of the nineteenth 
century ; besides being a precursor of Impressionism, or 
rather, as I shall try to show, of one side of it. Born at 
Flushing of French parents, at a time when the Low 
Countries were within the French hegemony, in Decem- 
ber, 1802, to be exact, he acquired—appropriately 
enough, seeing that his father was a naval commissary— 
the roving habits of an adventurous age. He was in 
Greece with Byron; can no Byronian, not Mr. Nicolson 
even, give us a glimpse of him there? Later, but before 
the July revolution, we find him in a French cavalry 
regiment, risen to the rank of sous-officier ; then in Eng- 
land, working for the I:.tustratep Lonpon News, 
traversing for that important paper almost all south- 
eastern Europe, and in ’54 going as its special correspon- 
dent to the Crimea. In his admirable study M. Gustave 
Geffroy asserts, apparently on the authority of Nadar, 
on the best that is to say, that Guys drew for Puncu. 
If so, it must have been in early days—before ’50 pre- 
sumably. I am not so familiar with Puncu as perhaps 
I should be; but I feel sure there are people who could 
decide, on documentary evidence, which drawings—if 
any—are to be ascribed to the French artist. They will 
be in his commercial and more conventional manner, 
and they will not be signed ; anonymity, you remember, 
was his mania. Will no volunteer step forward? 

But, whether or no he worked for Puncu, certain 
it is that till 1856 London was the centre from which 
radiated his astonishing and prolific talent. Not only 
was the In.ustraTeD Lonpon News his prop, English 
civilization was his theme and diversion. It was not 
till after the war, till ’56 or ’57, that he became Pari- 
sian. And always, as the de Goncourts note, he kept 
something of his English air along with his admiration 
for the life of the English rich. Indeed, you might 
almost have taken him in late middle-age for one of 
those superbly vigorous retired English colonels—real, 
pre-war colonels, I mean; short, red-faced, white 
moustached, with clear, alert eyes and rapid, nervous 
movements ; energetic and cultivated, but parading their 
energy and concealing their culture, concealing, indeed, 
everything about them that was delicate and therefore 
easily wounded. ‘‘ Aux engagements des armées alliées,”’ 
says Nadar, [Guys était] ‘‘ toujours aux avant-postes, avec 
la glaciale indifférence au danger, de nature autant que 
par dandysme.’’ One would emend: ‘‘ par dandysme 
autant que de nature ”: at least I never heard anyone 
suggest that the French were not naturally brave. Any- 
how, Guys, who passed for an eccentric in Paris, would, 
with his combination of reticence and energy, his dis- 
regard of the convenu and the inadmissible, and his habit 
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of making the least of himself, perhaps have seemed less 
odd to us. Only his art—not his pot-boilers, mind you, 
but his art—would have struck people here as para- 
doxical and improper. 

That art—aquarelles, sepias and lavis—is something 
as original in its way as the etching of Rembrandt, and 
as delicious sometimes as the painting of Reubens: also, 
it was something completely new, something that could 
not well have existed before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. While that superb traditionalist 
Courbet was prattling puerile nonsense about Realism, 
here was the master realist passing unnoticed beneath his 
majestic nose. Guys was a realist before the Impres- 
sionists in the sense in which they were realists; that is 
why I call him a precursor. The saying that he accepted 
life frankly is something less than half the truth and a 
cliché to boot. He accepted it as a treat, not necessarily 
to live, but to watch. And he accepted it whole. For 
Guys, the artist, once it was a question of life, the terms 
“virtuous ’’ and “ wicked,’’ “ pleasant ’’ and “ disagree- 
able,” “ugly ’’ and “ beautiful,’’ had no meaning what- 
ever. He neither approves nor disapproves ; he does not 
criticize: not even does he comment: he states. But his 
statement is, of course, the expression of a vivid, a tense 
apprehension. Unlike the caricaturists, he never con- 
demns ; no Daumier he, to satirize, abuse, or extol. He 
is perfectly impartial. Unlike the sentimentalists, a 
Greuze for instance, he neither pities nor commends. He 
is not humorous in the manner of the Dutch. He is not 
sly, he is not indignant, he is not edifying, he is not 
amused ; he is neither saddened nor elated by the spec- 
tacle of life. He is fascinated. No one can pretend 
that he takes sides. He adopts the same attitude to the 
charge of the Light Brigade and the hospital at Pera, 
to a duchess in her caléche, the coachman on the box, and 
the horses between the traces, to S.M. la reine Victoria a 
Exposition de 1869 and to the Bal Mabille, to an ex- 
pensive demi-mondaine with her banker and the girls 
in a seaman’s brothel: all have for him esthetic signi- 
ficance, all are morally indifferent. All were parts of 
that brilliant, agitating, contemporary life which thrilled 
him. Precisely to render that thrill was his business, or 
rather his vocation. 

And to render this essentially modern thrill an 
essentially modern technique was needed. That technique 
Guys evolved unaided. He was, they say, completely 
untaught ; and though I have seen it written that he was 
influenced by Goya, I must confess myself unable to 
discover the place where that influence is to be found— 
assuredly not in his style. He owes nothing to his great 
contemporary, Daumier, nor to his charming, Gavarni ; 
the one depended still on the tradition of the Renais- 
sance, the other on that tradition tempered by the eigh- 
teenth century. For his declamatory and censorious 
purposes the style of the high renaissance, of Rembrandt 
especially, suited Daumier well enough. Daumier was 
in the habit of pondering his conceptions; and it was a 
conception his brush had to express, not a sensation that 
it had to capture. But Guys, who hurried back to his 
attic to realize the vision while it was yet fever hot, 
needed something quicker. Guys who, as Baudelaire 
said, ‘‘ cherchait partout la beauté passagtre, fugace, de 
la vie présente,’’ needed something at once rapid and 
irremediable. And he found it. He invented that 
nervous, broken and infinitely telling shorthand which 
was to become the foundation of the graphic side of 
Impressionism. With pictural Impressionism, with the 
division of tones and the scientific palette, he had nothing 
to do; though I can think of one drawing at least, La 
dame au chapeau bleu (Musée de la Ville de Paris), where- 
in he used colour as twenty years later Renoir might have 
used it. But of impressionist illustration, of Degas, 
Lautrec, Forain, he is the master. Without Guys that 
essentially modern reaction to contemporary life, that 
passionate but impartial preoccupation with the actual, 
could never have been rendered in line. Visually he is 
the master of us all. 

It is tempting—and a temptation seldom resisted— 
to compare Constantin Guys with the contemporary 
realists of literature, Zola, Edmond de Goncourt, Paul 
Alexis. Nevertheless, the connection is superficial, since 


it is mainly one of subject. The elegant vices, extrava- 
gances, and miseries of the second empire have for our 
age so great a charm that today Zola and Guys find 
plenty of admirers who care little or nothing for writing 
or drawing. To such these two may seem to have a good 
deal in common; but Guys stands to lose heavily by 
their crude appreciation. Rob him of his art and he 
sinks to the level of Forain. For Guys fulfils Zola’s 
requirement: his work is a vision of life—of a part of 
it—seen through atemperament. But in that too famous 
definition the term which counts and remains a little 
obscure is the last. If we say that Guys had the tem- 
perament of an artist because he reacted passionately to 
what he perceived subtly and distinctly, we must add 
that Zola’s perceptions, sharp as they were, led more 
often to generalization than expression. His reactions, 
to say nothing of his medium, were not sufficiently 
artistic to make him a match for Guys. Of the others, 
Edmond de Goncourt and Paul Alexis are too feeble to 
stand the comparison ; while Flaubert is too great, be- 
sides being, like Maupassant, essentially a classical 
stylist. Possibly the seeker after a literary equivalent 
would do better to turn from recognized letters and 
glance down the columns of high-class reporting. After 
all, Guys was an illustrator. He was concerned, as to 
a less extent were Daumier and Gavarni, with the ren- 
dering of actuality. And to that end he invented his 
new language, entirely independent of the plastic tradi- 
tion, of an amazing expressiveness, flexible, precise, and, 
above all, rapid. Did no journalist do the same sort of 
thing for the rendering of the passing show in words? 
In journalism, as in the respectable arts, at the 
beginning of the century traditionalism held the field. 
The ‘‘ Oxonienses ’’ and the ‘‘ Nunquam dormios ’’ were 
still describing boxing matches and race meetings in a 
style that had admirably served Virgil, engaged on a 
similar task; while at the end of the eighteenth Nercia 
and his like would render their sense of a debauch in 
what passed for the language of Fénelon. Grant that 
Zola, the de Goncourts, and their school, feeling the 
incongruity, or rather the insincerity, did attempt to 
discover a medium more pliant that would fit a little 
closer to the truth as they perceived it ; they remained— 
may the ghost of Ste. Beuve not haunt me for the word 
—they remained traditional still. They remained 
“‘ legitimate writers.’? They never did what Guys did. 
They never broke up the traditional phrase and para- 
graph with a view to catching the bubbles on life as 
they swirled by. Not of Zola would Gautier have said 
as he said of Guys—whom he admired profoundly: ‘‘ Il 
n’était pas ce que régulitrement on appelle un artiste.’ 
So, though during the last eighty years literature has 
not lacked for bold and intelligent experimenters, the 
equivalent for Guys—the impartial observer of the sur- 
face of life, bold enough to create a style exactly suited 
to his novel purpose, artist enough to achieve in the 
process unlooked-for beauty—is, I fancy, missing. And 
now that Proust has revealed a method of rendering at 
once a sense of the surface, the depths, and the over- 
hanging atmosphere, it may be doubted whether these 
many years any writer will care to set himself the 
smaller problem which Guys so deliciously solved. 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


“ ICHARD III.”’ at the Old Vic being very well 
R cast, acted uniformly in a convention which fits 
it excellently, as well as being efficiently and 
effectively staged, is almost a triumphant performance. 
Every minute of the play lives. Here and there the 
*‘ business ’’ is a little overdone, now and again the 
movement might be speeded up, but beyond that there 
is nothing to say. As regards acting, the chief defect 
is in the ladies: they are too uniform in character, their 
tirades are all pitched too evenly on a high note, so that 
we get a sense of peeving rather than of cursing. Miss 
Edith Evans conceives the part of Queen Margaret well, 
but an unfortunate habit she is developing of leaning 
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on some of her syllables, and her continual movements of 
head and body, deprive the part of the aristocracy essen- 
tial to it. Mr. Baliol Holloway as Richard is finely per- 
ceptive, and gives an admirable rendering, except at 
the end of the play, where he forgets his mastery of 
acting to display his virtuosity in the use of the cesura, 
and to show that he has studied the art of dying from 
a particularly convulsive trout. It is a pity that he 
did not to the end remember his little joke with Bucking- 
ham—finely played by Mr. Neil Porter—about the 
‘‘deep tragedian,’’ who ‘‘ murders his breath in the 
middle of a word, and then begins again and _ stops 
again ’’—for he can use his very considerable range of 
tone to such excellent purpose. 


* % * 


The Renaissance Theatre production of ‘‘ The White 
Devil’’ raises in an acute form the issue between the 
‘literary play’ and the “‘ art of the theatre.’’? The 
Renaissance setting is admirable, and Miss Edith 
Craig’s pictorial effects brought forth well-merited 
applause. But what had happened to Webster? He 
had been cut to pieces. The dumb shows went, the 
black-book scene (which makes the Lodovic plot intel- 
ligible) went. Without the prefatory scenes the trial 
to those ignorant of the play must have seemed extra- 
ordinary. The end—very difficult to produce, it is true 
—was omitted, and Lodovic posed triumphant over the 
best night piece he had limned. Miss Laura Cowie’s 
Vittoria was commendable, and Mr. Cedric Hardwicke’s 
Flamineo was adequate, if not subtle—though subtle 
in comparison with Mr. Esmé Percy’s ranting 
Brachiano or Mr. George Skillan’s Lodovic. But even 
with the time lost in ranting and posing, the play justi- 
fied itself, and showed, to those who doubted it, how 
superb it might be if producers would remember that 
the medium of the literary play is primarily words. 
The “‘ art of the theatre’’ is one thing: the literary 
play another; and they appear to be mutually destruc- 
tive. With Elizabethan plays the less there is of the 
former, the better. This the Elizabethans understood, 
and for the ‘‘ art of the theatre ’’ devised the masque. 


* * * 


‘“‘ Morosko,’’ a Russian film which is being shown— 
together with ‘‘ Red Russia,’’ a film dealing with the 
Revolution—at the Polytechnic Cinema, is the produc- 
tion of the Moscow Art Theatre, and one of the most 
charming films that have been seen in London. Its 
subject is taken from Russian folk-lore, a simple fairy- 
story telling how ‘‘ Morosko,’’ the Frost, rewarded the 
beautiful and virtuous, but despised, step-daughter, 
abandoned by her parents in the Forest, and froze with 
his icy breath the lazy, ugly, pampered daughter, to the 
fury of her avaricious old mother. The fantasy is treated 
in the film in a very simple, direct manner, with no 
irrelevant detail, and the acting is extremely good. 
‘“ Madame Sans-Géne,’”’ at the Empire, is a film of a 
very different order; here everything is as elaborate 
and grandiose as possible. Taken from Sardou’s famous 
play, with Miss Gloria Swanson in the réle created by 
Réjane, the story begins with the French Revolution 
and ‘‘ Sans-Géne ’’ as a washerwoman, and ends at the 
brilliant Court of Napoleon at Compiégne, ‘‘ Sans- 
Géne *’ being now a duchess. Miss Swanson is good as 
the washerwoman, but her necessary vulgarity as the 
duchess is of an essentially modern kind and not very 
convincing. The big crowd scenes are well done, the 
dresses pretty, but the story sometimes so muddled as to 
be unintelligible. 


* * * 

By far the most interesting section of the Exhibi- 
tion of Tri-National Art (French, British, and American) 
at the New Chenil Galleries, Chelsea, is naturally the 
French. It is comparatively seldom that one can see, 
for instance, a Picasso or a Maillol in London; with the 


British painters and sculptors one is more or less familiar, 
and though one is almost totally ignorant of American 
art, one can only hope, for its own sake, that it is very 
unworthily represented here. Its sculpture, particu- 
larly, is very poor. Among the French sculpture is a 
fine torso by Maillol, pieces by Brancusi, Bourdelle, 
Despiau, Modigliani, with any of whom Mr. Frank 
Dobson among the English sculptors holds his own. The 
paintings include some by Picasso (none, it is true, very 
recent, but the ‘‘ Two Boys’’ is an exquisite thing), 
Matisse, Derain (a very fine portrait of Mme. Derain), 
two fine Braque ‘Still Lifes,’ Rouault, Marie 
Laurencin, and a Monet which seems slightly out of 
place. Among the English are Duncan Grant, Augustus 
John (who has taken to painting flower-pieces), Vanessa 
Bell, Edward Wolfe, Matthew Smith, F. J. Porter, 
Mark Gertler. There are also a great many drawings 
by many of those already mentioned, and in a separate 
room some water-colour landscapes by Mr. Barnard 
Lintott. 


* * * 


Something has happened in the Royal Academy. 
That astonishing institution seems to be quite excited 
at the thought that it is going to do something which 
it has never done before in its century of history. The 
remarkable event is that a modern International Exhi- 
bition is to be held at the Royal Academy in November 
and December under the auspices of the International 
Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers. The notice 
which informed me of this revolution also informed me 
that ‘‘ the chief recruiting ground of the Royal Academy 
for the last twenty years has been the International 
Society.’ Whether this fact reflects greater glory on 
the Academy or the Society is an interesting question, 
which I do not feel competent to decide. 

* * * 

Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, October 17. Miss Lucille la Verne in Ibsen’s 

‘* Ghosts,’’ at the Lyric. 

Royal Choral Society, ‘‘ Elijah,’’ at 2.30, at Albert 

Hall. 

Virtuoso Quartet, Chamber Concert, at 3, at Wig- 

more Hall. 

Jean Sterling Mackinlay, Old Songs and Ballads, at 

3.15, at AZolian Hall. 

Chaplin Trio and Christine McClure, Elizabethan, 

Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Music, at 3, 

at Grotrian Hall. 

Bach Concert at 3, at Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Sunday, October 18. Mr. C. Delisle Burns on ‘‘ Greek 

Art and Religion,”’ at 11, at South Place. 

‘This Woman Business,’’? Play Actors, at the 

Royalty. 
Monday, October 19. 

Cambridge. 
Tuesday, October 20. Oxford Repertory Season. 

James Ching, Piano Recital, at 3, at Wigmore Hall. 
Wednesday, October 21. Mr. Monckton Hoffe’s 

‘* Christalinda,’’ at the Garrick. 

Gena Milne, ’Cello Recital, at 8.15, at Aolian Hall. 
Thursday, October 22. Mr. Bertrand Russell on 

‘‘ Freedom in Society,’’ at 8.30, at Kingsway Hall. 

Charles Lesueur, Piano Recital, at 3, at Wigmore 

Hall. 

Modern Trio Concert, at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 

a Macholt, Soprano, at 8.30, at Queen’s 

all. 
Friday, October 23. Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘ Man and Super- 
man,’ at the Regent. 

— Rendall, Song Recital, at 8.15, at AMolian 


A.D.C. Repertory Season at 


Omicron. 
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THE WORLD 


OF BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHIES 


MUST have asked a question, without giving a very 
| satisfactory answer to it, more than once on this 
page: why even a bad biography or autobiography 
is nearly always a good and readable book. That the 
ordinary reader holds this opinion is shown by the 
immense output of this kind of book. One stands with 
awe and astonishment before the row of portly and 
expensive volumes which, every week during the pub- 
lishing season, are being eagerly welcomed by library and 
reader. Most of them are not “light reading ’’; the 
plums in these enormous 18s. puddings are rarely 
numerous or large; and yet the life of the distinguished 
politician Mr. John Smith or of the well-known hostess 
Lady Robinson seems to be becoming a serious com- 
petitor with the popular novel. 


* * * 


The instinct of the ordinary reader in this matter is 
right. I have just read five of these books recently issued : 
‘* Henry Montagu Butler,’’ a Memoir by his Son (Long- 
mans, 12s. 6d.); ‘‘ Monarchs and Millionaires,” by Lalla 
Vandervelde (Butterworth, 21s.) ; ‘‘ Myself Not Least,”’ 
Being the Personal Reminiscences of ‘‘ X.’’ (Butter- 
worth, 21s.); ‘‘ The Life of Benito Mussolini,’ by 
Margherita G. Sarfatti (Butterworth, 15s.); and ‘‘ Dis- 
raeli and Gladstone,’’ a Duo-Biographical Sketch, by 
D. C. Somervell (Jarrolds, 12s. 6d.). It would be difficult 
to find five books on any subject more dissimilar in 
outlook and method; I would not recommend a novice 
biographer or autobiographer to take any of them as a 
model; and yet I rarely read five books in succession 
which I could recommend, with such an easy conscience, 
to the readers of this paper. One reason is, perhaps, 
that our curiosity for facts about human beings is 
insatiable; one seems definitely to have gained some- 
thing when one knows that Signor Mussolini can mend 
a motor-car because he began life as a blacksmith, or 
that Madame Vandervelde danced with a British private 
in Trafalgar Square on Armistice Night, or that the 
Master of Trinity had a peculiar affection for donkeys. 
From this point of view all these volumes are much more 
interesting than the ordinary novel, or the slim little 
book of poetry that our most prolific poets spin from 
their emotions and give us as a fruit in the autumn or 
a flower in the spring publishing season, or the clever 
and metallic dramas, or the volumes of essays which 
usually began life as articles. One can learn a great 
deal of interesting information from any biography, and 
still more from autobiographies—if it be only what an 
extraordinarily stupid animal is man. Take Mr. ‘“ X.”’ 
I do not know who Mr. ‘“‘ X.”’ is. The publisher says 
that the pseudonym conceals ‘‘ one of the wittiest and 
vividest personalities of the time and a name that has 
long been familiar in literary, journalistic, political, and 
social circles.’’ Mr. ‘‘ X.”’ himself says that he was at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge. In reading 
his book, I sometimes wondered whether all this is not 
a clever camouflage for some old lady living in Tooting 
or Kensal Rise, with a son in a newspaper office who 
brings home to his mother the Fleet Street gossip of 
the day before yesterday. But even newspaper gossip 
and stories about Bottomley and Mr. Churchill are amus- 
ing, especially when filtered through the mind of a 
suburban old lady, and Mr. “‘ X.,’’ whoever he or she 
may be, has a good deal of gossip about the Balkans and 


Paris as well as about Romano’s and Grosvenor Square. 
* * * 

Or take Mussolini. Here we havea biography which 
is labelled official, and one knows what to expect from 
an official Fascist life of the Fascist ‘‘ Chief.” You get 
exactly what you expect in this book. Here are those 


wonderful photographs of Mussolini making faces like 
a superman which seem to impress the readers of the 
Mornine Post, but which make everyone else laugh. 
Here, too, is all that boastful vulgarity which makes the 
Fascist violence, brutality, and cupidity more than 
usually disgusting. Like all propagandist literature, the 
book is ‘hopelessly inaccurate, e.g., Mussolini, who, 
according to page 29, was born on July 29th, 1883, on 
page 39 is twenty years old in 1914. Yet the book is 
well worth reading if only as a revelation of the capacity 
of man for stupidity. An interesting item in the book 
is a photograph of H.M. King George V. of Great Britain 
in full uniform shaking hands with Mussolini. Why is 
this possible, when it is inconceivable that the King 
would be allowed to shake hands with Lenin? 


* * * 


One of the things which make biographies so excit- 
ing is that at any moment they may give you an 
extremely vivid vision of some human being. Some- 
times this insight into another’s mind comes in a flash 
from a phrase or description or the report of a conversa- 
tion, sometimes it is accumulative. In Madame Vander- 
velde’s book there are plenty of good stories about well- 
known people, and her portraits and descriptions, of 
President Wilson, for instance, and M. Poincaré and 
Viviani, often have a refreshing tang of bitterness in 
them. Her experiences in Greece at the time of the 
final exit of King Constantine are also of considerable 
interest. But the real merit of her book lies in the 
flashes of light which, particularly in the early chapters, 
she throws upon her own character. 

* * * 


It is the same kind of flash which I got from Mr. 
Somervell’s experiment in biography, though in this case 
the light fell upon two historical characters. The book, 
on the whole, though extremely readable, is not entirely 
satisfactory. Mr. Somervell is too much under the 
influence of Mr. Strachey, and, like all who suffer from 
this infection, he irritates the reader by continually for- 
getting and then remembering to be amusing or brilliant. 
But every now and again he does give one a very clear 
vision of Disraeli’s and Gladstone’s characters. Thus 
on page 62 in a few sentences he shows the essential 
difference of the two men in their attitude to moral prin- 
ciples in politics, and there is an admirable flash on 
page 132 where he remarks, with regard to the portraits 
of Gladstone and Beaconsfield in old age, that ‘‘ Glad- 
stone looks very wide-awake: Beaconsfield looks as if he 
might suddenly wake up.”’ 


* * * 

In ‘‘ Henry Montagu Butler ”’ the vision which I 
got was not sudden, but accumulative. At first sight 
the book is slightly dull, but really it is not so, certainly 
not to anyone who remembers the Master of Trinity. 
When the Master was Headmaster of Harrow the boys— 
so Mr. ‘‘ X.’’ tells us—nicknamed him ‘‘ Creeper ”’ or 
“Creeping Jesus.’’ Remembering Butler’s extra- 
ordinarily soft unctuousness, one sees the appositeness of 
the nickname. But even an undergraduate, whose meet- 
ings with the Master were limited to an occasional dinner 
at the Lodge, could see that there was something very 
different from this softness and unctuousness in him. 
No one ever quite knew whether the innocence of his 
remarks was innocent or malicious, and there was there- 
fore a fascinating mystery about his character. This 
memoir of him by his son does not clear it up, but it 
gives one a much clearer vision of his character as a 
whole. And it gives one the pleasant picture of a man 
who lived to be very old and seems to have been the 
happiest of men. 


LEonaRD Woo r. 
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REVIEWS 
BYGONE TRAVEL 


Travel in England in the Seventeenth Century. 
PARKES. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 


By JOAN 


Someturne of a sensation has been caused in literary circles 
by the article in the July number of the “ Quarterly Review,” 
in which Mr. Fleming demonstrates how Shorthouse built 
up that tour de force of local colour, that embodiment of 
the very spirit of the seventeenth century, “ John Inglesant,”’ 
by the wholesale borrowing and dovetailing together of pas- 
sages from contemporary works. The disintegration by 
Mr. Fleming is almost as masterly as the original integra- 
tion by Shorthouse; and the only marvel is that there 
should be idiots (among whom Mr. Fleming is not to be 
counted) who consider that the discovery detracts from 
Shorthouse’s genius. For Shorthouse was but employing the 
method of the historian rather than that of the novelist; 
he was creating from his fiches instead of creating from his 
inner consciousness, but it was creation all the same. It 
was the method pursued by Macaulay, although Macaulay 
passed his material more completely through the filter of 
his mind ; painted, so to speak, in water-colours rather than 
laid down in mosaic. It is the weakness of the modern 
school of social historians that they too often omit the act 
of creation, and present their invaluable raw material neither 
in @ picture such as the historian Macaulay paints, nor in 
a@ mosaic such as the novelist Shorthouse composes. Miss 
Parkes’s book is an example, though an excellent one, of 
It remains from first to last a compilation : 
and to compare it with Macaulay’s famous third chapter 
will demonstrate at once the weakness of method. On the 
other hand, she can write; where she has permitted herself 
to digest and recreate her material more freely (as in her 
last chapters) the jerkiness of the 
becomes lost; and, in any case, her book is one which will 
be henceforth indispensable for all who are interested in 
the social background of the seventeenth century. Future 
Shorthouses will find it a godsend 

Nowadays he who aspires to the name of traveller per- 
force travels quick, or else he travels far. In train or motor 
or aeroplane he races over the continent; or else he travels 
leagues to China or to South America, in order that he may, 
if he wish, break from the tourist and travel slow, see the 
world face to face instead of through the tail of his eye, and 
prove the truth of Ruskin’s aphorism that the interest of 
travel is in inverse proportion to its speed. But in the seven- 
teenth century all was different. There was the grand tour, 
of course; the Nabob was beginning to appear; and even 
a Channel adventure, as 
witness Miss Parkes’s extremely amusing : nt of Queen 
Henrietta : with her seasick maids of 
honour all screaming and confessing their sins at the tops of 
their voices to the equally seasick Capuchin fathers who 
accompanied them. But he was also a traveller who travelled 
in England alone; the intrepid Mrs. Celia Fiennes, 
the country on a side-saddle, was the forerunner 


the new school 


collection of extracts 


passage was not unfraught with 


Maria's 


crossing 


who 
rode all ove 
of Lady Hester Stanhope, of Mrs. Isabella Bird, and of Mi 

Gertrude Bel! As for speed, the traveller must needs 
travel slowly. Unspeakable roads were the rule everywhere, 
and the richer the agricultural soil through which 
passed, the worse they were, as many a rustic proverb testi- 
fied: “There is good land where there is foul way,” “ What 
is worse for the rider is best for the abider.” In winter, 
indeed, large parts of 
some roads were better than others, and Charles JJ 


they 


the country were impassable. But 
even 
suggested that Norfolk, which enjoyed a good reputation in 
this respect, should be cut up to provide roads for the rest 
of the kingdon Bad roads and broken bridges did not 
prevent being notorious as a hard 
rider, and an Italian proverb declared “ England is the Hell 
and the Paradise of 
qualifications at least would not be 


the Englishman from 


of Horses, the Purgatory of Servants 
Women,” two of which 
true to-day 
Those who could not ride travelled in coaches, 
Hackney Hell Carts’’ there were some 6,000 in London 
alone in 1635, and so uncomfortable was their lumbering gait 
that “to be coached” was a regular expression for getting 
used ti More lordly, if not more com 
fortable, was the private coach, and the honest “ water 


of which 


any violent motion 
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poet,” John Taylor (of whose travels Miss Parkes makes 
good use), was overcome with a “ Timpany of pride,’’ when 
he once found himself riding in the coach of the Lieutenant 
of the Tower. 


**In what state I would leane over the boote and looke 
and pry if I saw any of my acquaintance, and then I would 
stand up, vailing my Bonnet, kissing my right claw, extending 
my armes as if I had beene swimming, with God save your 
Lordship, Worship, or How doest thou honest neighbour or 
good fellow? ”’ 


There were dangers, too, for the adventurous. Your 
adventure seeker must go to China now to be held up by 
brigands, but then the road swarmed with highwaymen and 
footpads and other light-fingered gentry, and not even the 
strictest compliance with the hints laid down by the reformed 
highwayman Clavel, in his “Recantation of an Ill-Ledde 
Life,” could be relied upon to render the traveller immune. 
Highwayman-hunting was almost as good sport as highway 
robbery itself ; Richard Dawson, head of the Vauxhall glass- 
works, used regularly to drive out to Kennington Common 
with his servant Kit, “ disguised sometimes as old ladies, and 
when attacked [they] would rush out at opposite doors, take 
their assailants in the rear, handcuff them, put them inside 
the coach, and then drive off in triumph.” Less romantic 
pilferers and horse thieves haunted the inns, and the adver- 
tisements of the Lonpon GazerTTE are a continual testimony 
to their exploits. There were more homely dangers, too, and 
the motorist of to-day might sympathize with the lacrymose 
young lady of 1682 who lost— 

‘“‘ between eight and nine a Clock at Night, from behind a 

Coach, between Aldermanbury and the Turning into Love- 

Lane, a Hair-Trunk, with the following things in it, a sad 

coloured Venetian Petticoat, with a Campain Lace at the 
bottom; a cherry coloured Sattin Petticoat, Laced to the 
top with Silver Lace; a purple and white Silk Petticoat ; 
a pair of hair coloured Sattin Stays, Embroidered with Gold 
and Silver; a Venetian Mantua, hair-coloured and white, 
fa 7; and some Linnen marked with an §S.’’ 


-d with black Sha: 


7 


What is the good of turning into Love Lane, when one’r 
cherry-coloured satin petticoat and stays embroidered with 
gold and silver are left upon the dusty highway? 

But travelling in the seventeenth century had its advan. 
tages as well as its disadvantages. If the country folk were 
often rude and greeted the solitary wayfarer or the foreigner 
with stones, the gentry were hospitable to strangers, and 
made no objection if you wished to be shown over their 
country seats or to course one of their hares on the way. 
And then what pleasant rustic customs you met with! 
When you walked up Highgate Hill to rest your horses, out 
‘ame the folk of the inn at the top, with a pair of horns 
upon a long pole, and there and then administered the 
Highgate Oath to you, and you swore never to eat brown 
bread while you could get white, never to drink small beer 
while y and never to kiss the maid while 
you could kiss the mistress, unless you liked the other best ; 
after which the free And what 
things Could Beau Nash have visited 
the glimpses of the moon a century before his own day, 
imagine his speechless horror on beholding what a gallant 
Lieutenant of Norwich describes, early in the seventeenth 
century, at Bath :— 


u could get strong, 


lom of Highgate was yours. 


, 
there were io see, too! 


“There met wee all kinde of Persons, of all shapes and 
formes, of all degrees, of all countryes, and of all Diseases, 
of both sexes: for to see young, and old, rich, and poore; 
blind, and lame; diseas’d and sound; English and French; 
men and Women; Boyes and Girles, one with another, peepe 
up in their Caps, and appeare so nakedly, and fearefully, in 
their uncouth, naked Postures, would a little astonish and 
put one in mind of the Resurrection.” 
To be put in mind of the Resurrection at Bath would have 
vastly incommoded both Beau Nash and Miss Austen. How- 
the end of the 
‘les convenances had decreed the wearing of gar- 


ever, Miss Parkes observes that before 
century 
ments of fine yellow canvas,” more reminiscent, no doubt, 
of the moneybags of Mammon than of the last trump. Miss 
Parkes has a very pretty taste in quotation, and her book 
is full of gems of this sort, and deserves to be read by all 
who like to travel in the past. It is admirably produced by 
the Oxford University Press, with forty-six plates and a 


road map of 1689. 
Fi,een Power, 
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FICTION 

My Tower in Desmond. By S. R, LysaGur. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Sinful Saints. 

Face Cards. By CAROLYN *V5ULS. 


(Macmillan. 


By J. Mu.ts WHITHAM, (Castle. 7s. 6d.) 
(Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 


Tne first of these novels i; competently written ; it is con- 
cerned with an important and moving theme, the agitation 
in Ireland which culminated in the Easter Rising; and its 
temper is serious without being portentous. The author 
tries to be fair both to the claims of the idealists who 
desired complete independence for Trvelard and to the 
realists, no less benevolen. in intention, who set their 
wills against it. All this is admirable; yet the book is 
almost a complete failure. A humane conventionality of 
judgment has no doubt a high social utility and may be 
a necessary ingredient in civilized intercourse; yet it has 
no validity in a work of art, except as subject-matter, and 
this Mr. Lysaght seems to ignore. For he is animated not 
by the desire for truth and justice, but by the spirit of 
fair play. He desires to see—an admirable wish, no doubt 
—the good points in every attitude; but he never admits, 
even by implication, the undoubted fact that for an 
imaginative artist it is just as necessary to see the evil. 
The result is that all his characters are benevolently 
intentioned ; but if this is the full truth about them there 
is no accounting for the existence of the War, the Easter 
Rising and the executions—the things with which Mr. 
Lysaght is, indeed, concerned in this story. We begin to 
imagine that he has left the real villains, the people who 
caused the unhappiness, outside altogether, not caring to 
write about them, until we notice a certain peculiarity in 
his method of portrayal. It is clear, for example, that 
Brian, the republican hero, is a very fine character, gentle, 
idealistic, generous; but he is also a little pig-headed, 
although Mr. Lysaght does not seem to realize it very 
clearly, and pig-headedness is a form of evil and adds to 
the suffering of humanity. It is clear, too, that the oppo- 
nents of Ireland in this novel are fair-minded, magnanimous, 
and kind; but Mr. Lysaght ignores the fact that they are 
also ignorant and lack imagination, and in lacking that, 
lack humanity. So when the Easter Rebellion “ happens,”’ 
everybody is sorry; but this phenomenon is a commonplace 
of popular psychology; and, indeed, the author does no 
more than share in it. Nevertheless, the Easter Rebellion, 
like all other manifestations of destructive force, must have 
had causes other than the mutual virtue and esteem of the 
opposing powers, and these causes are not to be found in 
this volume. The author's description of the boyhood and 
youth of his hero is pleasantly sentimental; but when this 
sentimentality is applied in turn to the War, the Easter 
Rising, and the executions which followed it, it has such 
a faint connection with reality that we are surprised as by 
a quaint and unaccountable misunderstanding of fact. Had 
Mr. Lysaght halted before his narrative carried him into 
such tragic and realistic surroundings, his story might 
have been a very pleasant one. 

There is more radical merit in “ The Sinful Saints ” ; 
but on the other hand the faults are not, like Mr. Lysaght’s, 
common and understandable ; they are incomprehensible. On 
what principle Mr. Whitham has constructed his dialogue 
it is simply impossible to guess, A maid in a cheap boarding- 
house is made to say: “ Fancy may bolt bran and think it 
flour.” The landlady opines: ‘They will both rue it 
come a day”; and a great part of the dialogue is in the 
same key. Yet Mr. Whitham has considerable gifts if he 
would only use them judiciously. The description of the 
abortive love affair between Steven Wilberforce and Miss 
Wales in the first part of the book is full of truth and 
understanding, and the atmosphere of the shabby boarding- 
house is rendered with complete realism. Where the story 
is good, it is very good ; and one is only left wondering help- 
lessly once more when the author, in the full tide of a 
theme which would have satisfied Balzac, throws it away 
in exchange for a weakly didactic and improbable parable 
of expiation and final Hrlisung. The emphatic, almost 
violent style, which serves Mr. Whitham so well when he 
is concerned with violently disagreeable realities, serves 
only to make more convincingly unreal the unreal fancies 
which make up the second half of the story. Had he sus- 
tained the realism of the beginning and made the dialogue 


a little less odd and emphatic, “The Sinful Saints ” might 
have been a remarkable book. As it is, it is odd, eccentric, 
ambitious, but also quite ineffectual. Intended seriously, 
it cannot be taken seriously. 

Among detective stories, “ Face Cards” is remarkable 
for paying a very crude but evidently expected homage to 
culture. The scene is laid in the United States and the 
author is American. There is a great deal of discussion, 
obviously ill-informed, upon magic generally and upon cer- 
tain heathen masks which play an important réle in the 
plot. The desire for enlightenment evinced by all the 
characters is a quality which is seldom provided for in 
English detective stories. Nevertheless, Miss Wells’s style 
is quite incompetent, and the plot lacking in resource. 


Epwix Mor. 


A STANDARD PETRARCH 


Francesco Petrarca, the First Modern Man of Letters: 
His Life and Correspondence. A Study of the Early 
Fourteenth Century (1304-1347), Vol. I.—Early Years 
and Lyric Poems. By Epwarp H. R. TaTHam, M.A,, 
F,S,A. (Sheldon Press. 18s.) 


Canon TatHam has chosen an attractive but very difficult 
topic, and has treated it conscientiously and thoroughly. 
Whatever reservations might be made by Petrarch scholars 
—and I believe there are a number—all would admit that 
this is a book to be taken seriously and respectfully. It is 
not one of the ordinary glib, superficial “ personality ” 
studies which any smart young man can invent, but a 
deeply founded, solidly built work of historical, biographical 
and critical science, obviously the work of many years, 
perhaps of a lifetime. If the book is not a masterpiece of 
style (there is only one Renan or Frazer to a generation), 
the English js at least correct and free from affectations like 
the irritatingly ambiguous “its” with which the modern 
Cambridge writers madden one. Speaking as a humble 
amateur in these matters, I should say that Canon Tatham’s 
book just misses the international (or Couronne par 
l’Académie Frangaise) standard by ignoring, almost wilfully, 
the exact information and research of modern learned 
specialists, and by relying too much on obsolete, or at least 
suspect, authorities such as Sismondi, Hallam, F. Hueffer 
(on the Troubadours), Roscoe, and J. A. Symonds. The 
real problem for any contemporary writing about a great 
international literary figure is to be interesting to the 
ordinary reader, to keep esentials and the esthetic values 
perpetually in view, and at the same time to embody all 
the results of the best modern critical science. What an 
appalling task this may be only those who have attempted 
it can know. Canon Tatham has certainly attempted it, and 
has achieved a large measure of success. One could wish 
that his prose were more alert and that his authorities (not 
on Petrarch, for there he is usually up to date, but) on all 
the collateral literary and historical problems involved were 
more recent and unimpeachable. In defence many excuses 
could be brought ; the chief are that the work is so long and 
minute that the opening parts were probably written twenty 
years ago, that the complexity of this subject treated in the 
encyclopedic manner is such that no scholar could be 
equally skilled in all aspects, and that in any event Canon 
Tatham certainly knows far more about his subject than 
most English scholars. 

A brief review is not the place to attempt any summary 
of Petrarch, or even of that portion of his life, work, and 
miliew covered by Canon Tatham’s first volume. Apart 
from purely literary matters, and they are immense, we 
have to consider Petrarch as an intellectual, moral, and 
even political force affecting people in most of the countries 
of Europe. As a great public figure among men of letters 
Petrarch can be likened only to Voltaire. The student 
has in each case to consider not only an eminent artist, but 
a publicist of vast influence. A casual enumeration of 
some of the topics involved will give an idea of Petrarch’s 
importance in the intellectual history of Europe, and at the 
same time will touch on different sections of Canon Tat- 
ham’s book. 

Petrarch’s private and public life can only be under- 
stood in relation to the history of his time. How does it 
happen, for example, that a citizen of Florence was boru 
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at Arezzo, brought up at Avignon, and patronized by a 
Colonna living in France? Why, in later life, did Petrarch 
betray his old patrons, the Colonna family, in support of 
Cola di Rienzi? The appalling civil wars of democratic 
Florence, the transfer of the Papacy to Avignon, the per- 
petual intrigues of the Pope, the Emperor, and the King 
of France, the ideal of a united Italy reviving the central- 
ized power of ancient Rome—all these must be explained 
to understand Petrarch’s life. The difficulty here is to know 
where to stop, and Canon Tatham has wisely given his book 
the sub-title of “ A Study of the Early Fourteenth Century.”’ 
Since four of the eleven chapters in this volume are almost 
entirely historical, the author might otherwise be accused 
of devoting undue attention to a side-issue. But this is 
only a beginning. A writer on Petrarch must know the Latin 
classics thoroughly ; he must be acquainted with the Fathers 
and medieval Latin generally, even law, for Petrarch was 
a law student ; he must be familiar with the work of Dante 
and the early Italian poets of the schools of Sicily, Bologna, 
and Florence; he must assuredly know the langue d’oc and 
the Troubadours, and would find an advantage in knowing 
the langue d’oil down to 1350, for one cannot suppose that 
Petrarch remained totally ignorant of the intellectual and 
poetic works of northern France. Moreover, this writer 
must be acquainted with the subtle theories of chivalrous 
love (amor courtois) and even understand the differences 
between the “ amor” of Provence and of Italy, for Petrarch 
as a love poet undoubtedly stands between the early Trouba- 
dours and Dante. 

All these matters are touched upon in greater or less 
detail in this first volume. Canon Tatham seems to be 
strongest in Church history and Latin; his translations of 
Petrarch’s letters are excellent, and he can correct even 
M. de Nolhac in one or two points of detail concerning 
Petrarch’s knowledge of the classics. He is almost equally 
strong in Italian and, probably, in medieval Latin ; but 
he seems comparatively weak in both Old French and Pro- 
vengal. One almost questions whether he has learned 
Provengal (and he ought to have done so) and certainly 
whether he is au courant with recent Provengal studies. For 
instance, the story about Guilhem de Cabestanh and Mar- 
garida de Rossillion was exploded long ago (in 1878) by 
M. Alart, and has been discussed by Gaston Paris in 
“ Romania ” (1883) and by American scholars (1911); to cite 
an amateur like F. Hueffer in such a case is almost absurd. 
One could mention numerous other instances where Canon 
Tatham appears to have consulted an inferior authority. 
His treatment of amor courtois is timid and inadequate, 
but a Churchman should not regard these things quite as 
others do. In general, Canon Tatham’s outlook is tolerant 
and intelligent. 

If I mention two possible errors in Canon Tatham’s 
book, I do so, not to score off him, but to show that I have 
read him closely even to his footnotes, and to contribute, 
however minutely, towards perfecting a book which ought to 
be the standard English work on Petrarch. Maurice de 
Séves (p. 240) should be Maurice Scéve; he was not an 
“antiquary,”’ but a poet, the friend and master of Louise 
Labé and Pernette du Guillet. Joseph Aynard, “ Les 
Poétes Lyonnais’’ (1924), discusses at length the point 
about the discovery of Laura’s grave, and decides, as Canon 
Tatham sensibly does, that the evidence is wholly unreliable. 
The most telling argument against Scéve (omitted by Canon 
Tatham) is that the discovery was made “ by order of King 
Frangois I.” ; a “ discovery “ of this sort made by royal com- 
mand js not worth much. The second point is even slighter. 
Angelo Beolco (footnote, p. 468) probably did not write the 
dialect protest against the destruction of Petrarch’s house 
in Padua; for one thing, Beolco died in 1542. The whole 
affair is discussed authoritatively by Dr. Mortier in his 
“Ruzzante” (Paris. 1925.) 

In his preface Canon Tatham says of his work: “I have 
resolved that its continuation must depend on the reception 
given to these earlier volumes by the English and foreign 
public.” It will not be creditable to the intellectual public 
in England if this book is not well supported. If the earlier 
chapters are revised carefully and more modern authorities 
consulted throughout, this conscientious and erudite book 
should become the standard English work on Petrarch. 


RicHARD ALDINGTON. 


A HEALTHY REDNESS 
People of the Steppes. (Constable, 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Fox confesses that he was young and confident when he 
first came to Russia in 1922, full of illusions on everything 
in life. Some of the illusions were lost, but he came out of 
the darkness with a great belief—which had no logical basis 
—in the Revolution. He had fallen under the spell of Russia 
as so many people do. ‘“ You have charmed me as a people,” 
he explains to a beautiful young Russian woman in the train, 
“ because as a nation you are so physically fit and beautiful, 
since, you know, all the old and infirm and spiritually weak 
died off in these bitter years.” Hardly a compliment to 
Communism. But Mr. Fox is not a propagandist. He is 
so palpably honest that his hopefulness about the Soviets 
is encouraging. He has a great belief in the Russian peasant. 
The Bolsheviks, he assures us, are more than half a peasant 
party. If he is merely counting heads, of course, this could 
not help being true. But, as the fair Russian observed, “ all 
their vigour, all their crudity, all their cruelty, all their 
idealism, are those of our peasants,’’ which only means that 
the people of Russia are the ideal stock for the Marxian 
experiment. The idea is still common in the West that they 
have been painfully inoculated and that they are being made 
to swallow the doctrine at the point of the bayonet, and that 
scepticism, or criticism, is dangerous. Yet politics are freely 
discussed everywhere in Russia. Even at Kamishli Bash on 
the Sea of Aral, Mr. Fox heard talk of little else. 

Any observant and unbiased traveller lately returned 
from Russia is worth listening to, and Mr. Fox is very 
observant. He saw a great deal of different kinds of Rus- 
sians during his two years’ work with the Famine Relief 
Mission. His only bias is a passion for the primitive and 


By RAuPH Fox. 


elemental, an instinctive kicking against societies which 
possess a code of the drawing-room. This in Russia may 
amount unconsciously to a political bias. “Red” to Mr. 


Fox spelt romance. The modern Bolsheviks are, he believes, 
the most Russian rulers of Russia since Ivan Grosni. He 
certainly did not in the least fit in with their idea of the 
Englishman, a fat, hectoring, pompous, prosperous, religious 
hypocrite; and so he was made welcome, and generally 
found the redness he was looking for. We may call it a 
raw and unskewered redness; the other, and annoyingly 
overdone, side of the Communist seems to have escaped 
him, or he to have escaped it, probably through his connec- 
tion with the famine relief. Most travellers cry out loudly 
against the new bureaucrats and the clogging of the machine 
with red tape. In this respect the new régime is a caricature 
of the old. Russia is suffering from over-administration. 
But Mr. Fox’s feet were not entangled. The Relief people 
moved about freely. It was a tremendous bit of luck for 
a man of his temperament to be sent to buy horses in 
Turkestan. He was months away on separate expeditions, 
north and south of the Sea of Aral, trekking across the 
steppes, leading the life of the nomad, sleeping in their 
round bleak yurts. It was all as primitive as he could 
have wished. Yet not too primitive ; the Bolsheviks, he was 
told, have passed a law forbidding the sale of women. 
According to Mr. Fox the Revolution has made the Turki 
population of the old Empire the spoilt children of the new 
Republic. They are completely their own masters, possess- 
ing their ancient lands again from Orenburg, their capital, 
to Semipalatinsk ; from Lake Balkash to the Aral Sea and 
the eastern shore of the Caspian. 

Mr. Fox has a great deal to say about the Asiatic 
Renaissance, which is bound up with the Russian Revolu- 
tion. It would delight his romantic spirit to see Asia once 
more dominated by the steppes, a resurrection of the 
Mongol hordes—now wandering shepherds—to the pride of 
conquest. Blood-letting on the grand scale he does not 
count amongst the most serious of evils. 

Mr. Fox idealizes his Kirghizes even more than his 
revolutionaries. He hated leaving the steppe. The work 
of the Famine Relief Mission can hardly have been pleasant. 
The discomfort, bleakness, and monotony of it might have 
been endured cheerfully, if only the funds had been suffi- 
cient and the workers were spared the harrowing business 
of sending away the necessitous. “It is not cheerful to see 
a big bearded peasant break into tears before you because 
his horse has died and he will not be able to plough his land 
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£1,200 Gas Essay Competition—Second Advertisement. 


FACTS ABOUT FUEL 
THAT AFFECT YOU 


Coal is the foundation of Britain’s prosperity; nobody 
disputes that. 


Therefore you, as a citizen of these Islands, are personally and directly 
interested in the wise and economical use of your country’s stores of Coal—its 
main source of Natural Energy—even though you be not in any way connected 
with the Coal Industry, except through your personal interest as a user of Heat, 
Light and Power. 





There are two principal sources of Natural Energy—Water and Fuel. Both of 
these can be used to generate Heat, Light and Power. 


Countries that have little Fuel and a great deal of Water-power get these necessities largely by 
means of Electricity—because that is the only practical way of distributing Energy derived from 
Water-power. 


Countries that have plenty of Fuel and little Water-power turn their Fuel—with us, their Coal— 
into Fire, or Steam, or into Gas plus Coke and valuable Chemical by-products; or burn it under 
power-station boilers to generate Electricity—as local needs, conditions and choice may decide. 


The country that gets its Heat, Light and Power from Coal has much greater choice of means and 
methods than one dependent on Water-power; and has, therefore, greater need to study the problems 
of the wise use of its stores of Energy, and avoid committing itself to any particular solution without 
full consideration. 


This country is a Coal Country, not a Water-power Country. 


With us, it is really a matter of “Coal, or .... nothing.” Therefore, our problem is: 


How can we use our valuable source of Natural Energy, 
our Coal, in the most economical and productive way? 


We can burn our Coal, or we can bake it. Which is it to be? Is combustion or carbonisation the 
better way—for the lasting prosperity of the Nation, and the immediate benefit of the individual ? 


In future statements of “Facts about Fuel” we shall give reasons for our answer, which is that— 
Where Light and Power are required it is a question of individual conditions and preferences, and 
a comparison of prices; but 


Where Heat is required—whether for heating, cooking and hot water supply, or for industrial 
processes of almost all descriptions—it is little short of a crime against our country, our cities, our 
children and ourselves to burn our coal raw, whether in grates in our homes and offices, under boilers 
in our power-stations, or in furnaces in our factories. 


The only truly wise way to use Coal to supply Heat (which must be carefully distinguished from 
Mechanical Power) is to bake it—turn it by carbonisation into gas, coke and a host of chemical 
by-products that are vital to agriculture and the raw materials of many important industries. 


You can help to ensure the wise use of our Coal resources by 
using Gas and Coke as your only fuels. 


A full statement of the case entitled “Facts about Fuel for Heat and Power” 
will be forwarded, post free on request, together with particulars of a 


£1,200 Essay Competition (1st Prize £200) 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, 
28 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
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in the spring.’ The chapter “ Resurrection” touches the 
turning point ; it is a tragic history, but it carries us to the 
end of the nightmare. The horses were obtained in time— 
a bare sufficiency—for the spring sowing. Here he leaves 
red Russia with a last glimpse at the too-sophisticated Mos- 
cow, the heart of it all, on the way home. He meets Radek 
and Bukharin. But we like his wild men best. Mr. Fox 
has given us portraits, which we believe are faithful, of a 
diversity of people, but as there is no connected scene in 
which these characters act, there is little to remember them 
by; out of the words no visible shape arises. What the 
book needs is a thread to connect these desultory encounters ; 
physically a point-to-point objective would have been 
helpful, or spiritually, some growing conviction documented 
by experience. Still, Mr. Fox is fresh and individual, and 
sees things through his own eyes, and his redness is a healthy 
redness, an impatience with the falsities of civilization. 


“SENSIBILITY” 


The Love Letters of Mary Hays. Edited by A. F. WEpD. 


(Methuen. 12s. 6d,) 


Mary Hays, whose love letters have recently been dis- 
covered and are here edited with much skill by her great- 
great-niece, was born in 1760. At the age of seventeen she 
fell in love with John Eccles, who lodged opposite the house 
in Gainsford Street, Southwark, where she lived with her 
widowed mother. She was the type of young woman satirized 
by Jane Austen, and the “ object of her tenderness ’’ seems 
also to have suffered from an “exquisite sensibility,’ for 
when someone played on the harpsichord an air associated 
in his mind with Mary, he was forced to leave the room. 
Unhappily, John Eccles had no profession—nor, if we may 
read between the lines, much desire for one; while Mary, 
for her part, was moneyless. Their proposed union was, 
therefore, implacably resisted by John’s father, who thought 
it preposterous that his son should “ trouble so much about 
one woman, as there were so many in the world ”—to which 
Mary replied that Mr. Eccles senior belonged to “ the stoical 
part of menkind,” whose “ dispositions are best suited to 
pass through this world.” Further intercourse between the 
lovers was forbidden, though a final meeting—graphic- 
ally described by Mary in a letter to a friend—was per- 
mitted : — 

‘* Last night he came. Good God, what a scene! He 
held me in his arms—sobs stopt his voice—he trembled— 
changed hot and cold alternately—then broke from me— 
walked about the room, and lifted up his eyes to heaven in 
@ speechless way! What could I do? I was softened 
beyond expression. I endeavoured to console him—promised 
him never to be the wife of any other—pressed his hand to 
my heart—my lips to his forehead. He was insensible— 
stupefied—tears, heart-rending tears, were all the answer he 
could make. He looked up to me with a countenance in 
which distress, love and gratitude were strongly painted. 
The scene was too much for me—I fell back in my chair, 
and gave vent to a torrent of tears.” 


But, when two lovers live on opposite sides of the same 
street, it is easier to forbid communication between them 
than to prevent it. Not only did Mary and John continue 
to write regularly—often in the still small hours of morning 
—but they signalled to each other from their windows, 
arranged meetings in “the willow grove’’ by moonlight, 
and even enjoyed surreptitious excursions into the country. 
Bold as Mary was, however, she never lost that “ prudence ”’ 
about which she wrote so voluminously. Never once did she 
call “the friend of her heart” by his Christian name, or 
dare to spell “ love” otherwise than “1.. .” 

At length Eccles had some occupation in view. Then, 
however, he died suddenly. Mary indulged her “ incon- 
solable’’ grief for ten years—after which she developed a 
passion for another man. Her love was unreturned; so 
she relieved her feelings by writing a novel about them. 
In later life, indeed, she not only enjoyed some vogue as 
a writer of fiction and of social tracts, but made some notable 
literary friendships, and played no small part in bringing 
Mary Wollstonecraft and William Godwin together. She 
lived to be eighty-three, thus proving that hearts—even 
when “ replete with sensibility ’—are, as an eminent doctor 
reminded us the other day, very difficult to break. 


H. F. CARY 
The Translator of Dante. By R.W. Kinc. (Secker. 2!s.) 
It should be rather charming to find a young scholat 


collecting every scrap of material available and writing an 
exhaustive life of so mildly interesting a figure as Henry 
Francis Cary, without making any very extravagant claims 
for him. But Mr. King mostly errs in the other direction. 
Had he been less diffident in his claims for Cary he would 
probably have been more interesting. His book on “ The 
Life, Work, and Friendships of Henry Francis Cary” is 
published as “a tribute due to the memory of one who was 
the intimate friend of Lamb and Coleridge, and the greatest 
Italian scholar of his age,” and though one piece of trans- 
lation by Cary is considered “thoroughly poetic,” and his 
use of Elizabethan rather than Augustan forms and phrases 
is emphasized, it is not claimed that his literary technique 
is a matter of profound interest. 

The account of the friendship with Coleridge is the 
most interesting part of the book. Though Cary was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Coleridge long before they met in 
the autumn of 1817, Coleridge, like most other people, had 
never heard of Cary or of the translation, which had fallen 
flat when published nearly four years previously. They 
were both staying at Littlehampton. It was Cary’s custom 
to walk on the sands with his son each morning and read 
Homer aloud. For several consecutive days Coleridge crossed 
them in their walk. Then one day he placed himself directly 
in Cary’s way and said, “ Sir, yours is a face I should know. 
I am Samuel Taylor Coleridge.’’ The acquaintance pros- 
pered. The Dante was presented. Coleridge when he was 
lecturing in London some months later commended it to his 
listeners. He probably inspired an article in the powerful 
“ Edinburgh Review” about the same time, in which it was 
stated of Cary, “he walks not unfrequently by the side of 
his master (Dante), and sometimes, perhaps, goes beyond 
him.” So there was a new edition, and Cary came to fame 
if not to fortune. 

Mr. King’s portraits of Cary’s friends are, however, 
conventional. Lamb remains the drinking, stuttering, pun- 
ning, pathetic idol of Grub Street and Common Room that 
we are used to. Reading of Samuel Rogers, who lived 
magnificently, patronizing the arts—he left a Giorgione to 
the National Gallery—and writing “ Mine be a cot beside 
the hill” in St. James’s Place, one could not help imagining 
the portrait Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell would have drawn of 
so fantastic a creature. Mr. King is also a little com- 
placent in his acceptance of late Victorian literary values— 
apart from Cary, of course. But one is, nevertheless, sur- 
prised that a critic who finds Cary’s version of the Parabasis 
of Aristophanes’ “ Birds ” :— 

“Oh, come, ye men, ye brittle things, mere images of clay, 
Ye flitting leaves, ye shadowy shapes, ye creatures of a day, 
Poor, wingless, wretched mortals ye, like nothing but a dream ; 
Give heed to us, and list for once to an immortal theme,’’ 


“ thoroughly poetic,” should say of Moore, who, in spite of 
his admitted limitations, could produce lines like :— 


** Silent, oh Moyle, be the roar of thy waters! ”’ 


that the journal “ makes much better reading nowadays than 
any of his verses.” 

Cary’s friends included also John Clare and Waine 
wright, the forger and (later) triple murderer. It was 
probably their fantastic qualities, though they do not seem 
to interest Mr. King very much, that drew Cary to many 
of these men. For Cary, if not ordinarily a passionate 
man, was evidently passionate about literature (or whatever 
literature meant to him) with a passion that Mr. King does 
not communicate. He was neurasthenic, he was Irish. 
What is interesting about him is not his translation of Dante 
but the impulse to study Dante. For once one must be 
excused for insisting that the man seems more jnteresting 
than the man’s self-expression. The notes to the translation 
are more interesting than the translation itself. Cary lived 
in England, a young man, through the whole of the 
Napoleonic period. He had imagination, but it was not 
literary imagination. He craved to be a soldier, but he 
was delicate. He admired Rousseau and Voltaire, but he 
became a parson. Then he became an absentee vicar, and 
spent the best years of his life in the study and translation 
of @ poem that is an epitome of all imagined fury. He 
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DUCKWORTH'S BOOKS 








THE BLUE TIGER 


By HARRY R. CALDWELL. With about 40 
illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 15s. net. 


An amazing story of a white man’s adventures in the heart 
of China. 

With a rifle in one hand and a Bible in the other, Mr. 
Caldwell not only converted thousands of Chinese to Christianity, 
but added more than 20,000 scientific specimens to Natural 
History Museums, many of them entirely new to scientists. 
Incidentally, in killing the Blue Tiger, which had become an 
object of superstitious fear throughout a large district, his rifle 
itself aided the spread of the Gospel. 


ULSTER SONGS AND BALLADS 


Collected by H. RICHARD HAYWARD. With 

an Introduction by St. John Ervine. Cloth. 5s. net. 

The variety and freshness of these songs and ballads, which 
Mr. Richard Hayward, the well-known authority on Ulster song 
and speech, has collected from the traditions of the country-side, 
will delight all readers and lovers of folk lore. The volume is 
introduced in a characteristically combative introduction by 
Mr. St. John Ervine. 


THE OLD GODS, and other Poems. 


By RICHARD ROWLEY, author of ‘‘ County 

Down Songs.’’ Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

In ‘‘ The Old Gods ”’ Mr. Richard Rowley remains faithful 
to Ulster, and sings the lives and passions of the dwellers in 
his native city. But he does not confine himself entirely to urban 
life, and admirers of ‘‘ County Down Songs” will find in his 
new volume poems inspired by the mountain solitudes of Mourne. 





CLARE SHERIDAN’S 
New Long Novel 


THE THIRTEENTH 


The outstanding feature of this novel is the 
superstitious nature of the woman who having 
had twelve lovers is afraid to have a thirteenth. 


Price 7/6 net. 











THIS PASSION CALLED LOVE 


By ELINOR GLYN, author of ‘* Three Weeks.’’ 
Cloth. 5s. net. 


Into this book Mrs. Glyn has poured all the practical 
wisdom which she has learnt from experience of the sexes in the 
hope that she may thereby help young men and women to avoid 
the pitfalls and to attain the highest happiness of which they 
are capable. 


ROUND ABOUT THE UPPER THAMES 


By ALFRED WILLIAMS. Cheap Edition. Cloth. 

7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Williams’s latest book is racy of the soil of a delightful 
and still unspoilt region. . . . He is steeped in the rich and 
beautiful scenery of the river-meadows and their bounding 
slopes, and his descriptions have the vividness of long 
tamiliarity.”’—The Times. 


With an Essay on Folk-Song Activity in the Upper 

Thames Neighbourhood. Collected and edited by 

ALFRED WILLIAMS. Cheap Edition. Cloth. 

7s. 6d. net. 

It is delightful to find a book by one who has made a life- 
long study of this ancient Arcady, seeing how the inhabitants 
spend their nights and days, in what employments and recrea- 
tions, and collecting the words of all their favourite songs. .. . 
His book is a great posy of cottage garden flowers and wild- 
flowers, and a joy to the English heart.’’—A/orning Post. 








Ready Shortly 





LIARS anp FAKERS 
» PHILIP W. SERGEANT 


(Large illus. volume.  18/- nel) 
(By the author of ‘‘ Rogues and Scoundrels,” etc.) 


In this entertaining book Mr, Sergeant 
sheds a fascinating light upon some 
intriguing and little-known chapters of 
history. His subject is a fascinating 
one, for he deals with some of the best- 
known liars, and concentrates upon 
the careers of Oates and Dangerfield, 
who were, surely, the most awful 
examples of unprincipled mendacity, 
Another of whom the author writes, in 
his usual witty style, is William Henr 
Ireland, who drew all fashionable 
London to Drury Lane to witness his 
pseudo-Shakespearian plays 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 


Paternoster Row 




















RANA AANA ATRA PNT ATs 
THE NEW RENAISSANCE 


One single new force which has recently been 
introduced into the life of the nation is gradually 
preparing another renaissance. That movement 
is silently affecting the great mass of the public, 
and focussing theic attention upon “the intel- 
lectual forces which aie mouiding humanity.” 
There is nothing spectacular about this move- 
ment, but it is sending every one now and again 
to the bookselier for further information. We 
are equipped to help you 


Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Booilet 


J.& E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment o His Majesty the King 
*‘Phones—Maytair 1223 and 122 
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GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD. 
3, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON. 





NEW CATALOGUES 
IN PREPARATION 


Miscellaneous Literature, including Modern 
No. 205. First Editions. 


No. 206, Philosophy and Theology. 





Copies of above catalogues will be sent post free on application. 


JAMES THIN, Bookseller 
54,55 & 56, South Bridge, Edinburgh. 
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wrote an ode to Kosciuszko. Unlike most Englishmen he 
appreciated Racine; at least, he enjoyed “ Britannicus * 
when he saw it acted in Paris. He loved Coleridge and 
Coleridge’s work. One might say that in life and in litera- 
ture everything bizarre attracted him. 

And yet of all efficiently mediocre things his translations 
are the most efficiently mediocre. The reason is probably 
that fundamentally he was not a writer so much as a man 
who did things through writing, a man of action, a jour- 
nalist. He revived the study of thirteenth-century Italian 
and sixteenth-century French literature ia England. But 
his interest in doing so must have been more than purely 
literary, and by occupying himself only with the purely 
literary aspect of the translations, Mr. King has made his 
book rather too mildly interesting. However, there is not 
likely to be any other book on the subject; it will be the 
standard life of Cary for the future, and, as a book of 
reference to the English literary world of Cary’s day, it 
will always be of value. _ 

The appendices and index are adequate, and the printing 
and binding excellent. 


CONGREVE 
Comedies by William Congreve. ((xford University Press. 
Cloth, 2s.; leather, 3s, 6d.) 


Nowe of the Oxford Press reprints is more timely or neces- 
cary than this of Congreve’s Comedies, to be followed by a 
s8cond volume containing the “ Mourning Bride” and the 
Miscellanies. Congreve is, perhaps, the only post-Shake- 
spearean dramatist who still lives outside the walls of the 
British Museum, and, therefore, a small cheap edition for 
ordinary hands and ordinary purses (the Nonesuch Press 
edition was large in size and necessarily, though not cor- 
respondingly, large in price) is needed. His vitality depends 
upon the union of several qualities elsewhere perhaps more 
highly developed, but nowhere so blended and proportioned. 
His plays move forward by the kiss and conjunction of 
beauty and wit. He lives also because, more than Wycherley’s, 
Vanbrugh’s, or Farquhar’s, his world is our world. There 
is no need for the modern reader to put himself into a 
strained attitude in reading him. He need be no more 
licentious, no more hearty, no more fond of oaths and horse- 
play than he is by nature. To appreciate Congreve one need 
not be much different from what one is—only better. 

Mr. Dobrée’s introduction serves its purpose admirably, 
if we define it to be the purpose of an introduction to add 
substantially to our knowledge, to help us to sort out our 
own emotions when we have read the book, and to leave us 
convinced that our own reading is the true one. 

Mr. Dobrée is in wholesome reaction against those 
critics of the cuttlefish school who suffuse their pages with 
the many-coloured ink of their own impressions. He is a 
scientist rather than a cuttlefish, with a handy little hammer 
with which he taps the page and proves it hard. Thus he 
breaks up the most famous passages of “The Way of the 
World,” and shows us where the stresses fall; how the vowel 
sounds are disposed; how Congreve when he came to the 
more delicate passages “nearly always closed upon a 
trochee.” This is refreshingly matter of fact after the 
vapours of the other set, and Mr. Dobrée is not wanting in 
ardour to point his dryness But when it comes to 
analyzing Lady Wishfort’s imaginative volubility, to talking 
of the “delicious modelling ’’ of one phrase, and bidding 
us mark the sound contrasts between “ bird-cage” and 
“starve,” then we begin to feel that in his laudable anxiety 
to cut things into little bits he has lost the power of seeing 
them whole. We are driven to read the play again in order 
to piece the parts together as Congreve wrote them. But 
that is another way of saying that the introduction has 
served its purpose 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Tuere have been several good historical books published 
lately Norway,” by G. Gathorne Hardy, is a new 
volume in Messrs. Benn’s excellent series, “ The Modern 
World ” (15s.). “ History of England and the British Com- 
monwealth,”” by Laurence M. Larson (Cape, 25s.), is a useful 


text-book by an American Professor of History. “The Last 
Age of Roman Britain,’ by Edward Foord (Harrap, 15s.), is 
the work of a well-known authority who has attempted “ to 
supply a more or less coherent sketch of the history ” of an 
obscure period. Two interesting books on India are: “The 
Making of India,” by A. Yusuf Ali (Black, 10s. 6d.), and 
“The English Factories in India, 1665-1667,” by Sir William 
Foster (Oxford University Press, 18s.). Finally, American 
history is concisely treated in “A Short History of the 
American People,” Vol. I., 1492-1860, by R. G. Caldwell 
(Putnam, 12s. 6d.) 

In “ The History of Tattooing and Its Significance,” by 
W. D. Hambly (Witherby, 25s.), which is fully illustrated, a 
vast number of interesting facts will be found regarding this 
curious custom. 

Among recent books of a sociological or political nature 
the following are to be noted: “ Social Classes in Post-War 
Europe,” by Lothrop Stoddard (Scribner, 7s. 6d.); “ Recon- 
struction : Five Years of the Work of the League of Nations,” 
by Maurice Fanshawe (Allen & Unwin, 5s.); “ Superstition 
or Rationality in Action for Peace: A Criticism of Juris- 
prudence,” by A. V. Lundstedt (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), which 
attempts to show that the “ Law of Nations is only a baleful 
phantom”; “The Philosophy of Labour,” by C. Delisle 
Burns (Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d.) 

Among scientific books the following should be noted : 
“X-Rays,” by Maurice de Broglie (Methuen, 12s. 6d.); 
“ Astronomical Physics,” by F. J. M. Stratton (Methuen, 
12s. 6d.); “Science and Scientists in the Nineteenth 
Century,” by the Rev. R. H. Murray (Sheldon Press, 
12s. 6d.); “The Ascent of Man by Means of Natural 
Selection,” by Alfred Machin (Longmans, 7s. 6d.); “An 
Introduction to Psychology,” by Hugh A. Reyburn (Harrap, 
7s. 6d.); “ The Evolution of Anatomy,” by Charles Singer 
(Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.). 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


The Imperfect Impostor. 


mann. 7s, 6d.) 


When Jeremy Laytree visited that race-meeting, he 
was alone and friendless in England, possessing nothing 
beyond his return ticket to London and three and sixpence. 
After fifteen years in Africa he had longed for civilization, 
and now he had to make a fresh start. The bookmakers 
who mistook him for another assumed that he was good for 
“the usual,’’ and by the end of the day Jeremy had won 
three thousand pounds, and discovered that he was the 
Honourable Arthur Arthurton. Faced by his double, the 
Honourable Arthur decided to die a temporary death, and 
Jeremy found himself involved in tangles which even his 
picturesque slang failed to describe. With the most willing 
suspension of disbelief, the reader staggers with him along 
the edge of precipices where one slip would mean detection, 
and watches him smile at the monstrous circumstances and 
relationships which lie in wait round every corner. In 
spite of the heavy and mechanical obligations laid upon a 
hero of comedy, Jeremy remains wonderfully human and 
amiable, and his engagement and sudden good fortune pro- 
vide the almost pathetic sentimentality demanded hy his 
rumpled wistfulness. Mr. Venner’s first novel is an 
extremely skilful piece of humorous invention. 


aa * + 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


By NORMAN VENNFR. (Heine- 


Queen's Polly. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) 


There is much rest and comfort to be gained by reading 
one of Mr. Weyman’s well-planned, well-regulated, unexact- 
ing stories of the eighteenth century. Therc is also 
plenteous excitement, comfortable to the reader however much 
it cost Rachel, the governess at Queen’s Folly, a wisp of a 
girl, who was, however, great-grand-niece to Dr. South the 
divine. Under persecution, for the tutor was a rascal and 
my lord and lady were almost fatally at variance, Rachel’s 
courage and womanhood quickly matured, and she left at 
Queen’s Folly an atmosphere of reconciliation long unknown 
there. Of all the characters in the book, hers is by far the 
most fully expressed. The reader has to take more trouble 
if he wishes to explore the mind of the brusque Captain 
George Dunstan, uncle to Rachel’s pupils, who defended 
Nelson against al] slanders. Captain Dunstan is an excel- 
lent portrait of the prematurely aged and hardened naval 
officer of Miss Austen’s day, and if his incessant humming 
of patriotic songs and the crowded nava] metaphors of his 
gruff lectures to Rachel sometimes threaten to be over- 
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whelming, they are as welcome as the servants’ hall comedy 
in which Mr. Weyman criticizes his great folk, and it would 
have been a pity, after his candid advice, if Rachel had 
finally succeeded in mistakenly rejecting him. 


* * * 
Viennese Medley. By Eviru O’SHavuGanEssy. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Scenes of post-war privation in Central Europe, when 
they intrude upon fiction, are usually furiously coloured by 
journalism or exploited as a romantic background to the 
emotions of the unhurt British spectator. Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy has commanded greater realism by simplicity and a 
marked avoidance of the sentimental, and has presented 
the mad disease of hunger and speculation as felt by its 
victims alone. The members of a large Viennese family 
provide, in their various households, every type of sufferer 
—the smug Civil Servant, the rising young biologist whose 
gifts are now superfluous, the pleasure-lover who can still 
find flavour in life, the neurasthenic doctor, once devoted 
to his work, who must now depend on his efficient wife’s 
lingerie shop where the “ Schieber’’ spend money. The 
family possessed its rather murky fountain of benevolence, 
the wealth of handsome Fanny, whose profession could still 
enrich women. More miraculous than this, the destitute 
crowd possessed their ever-indulgent Aunt Ilde, a childless 
widow of seventy, who must now eat her midday meal at 
each home in turn. The plan worked for the last week only 
of Aunt Ilde’s life, but the reaction of each, apathetic or 
frenzied family to her unobtrusive gentleness, dignity, and 
sympathy gives to the simple story a suggestion of 
universality. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Twenty Years of My Life. By Lovisr Jop.inc-Rowr. 
Illustrated. (The Bodley Head. 16s.) 


The pictures of Mrs. Jopling-Rowe are, we may guess, 
out of fashion nowadays; but this book proves that the 
lovely ingenuous girls, the roses, the landscapes, the well- 
bred portraits of well-bred people in full evening-dress 
kept her successfully afloat through twenty years—1867- 
1887—-which, hard inevitably for a woman artist, were 
particularly stormy for her. Lightly, jauntily, skipping 
from grave to gay, printing casually, it seems, the relics of 
her blotting-book, she skims many adventures and sorrows, 
and meets, of course, Oscar Wilde and the Prince of Wales. 
She was almost untaught into the bargain. M. Chaplin, 
in whose studio she learnt the rudiments of painting in 
Paris, had just pronounced her (and from him it was the 
highest compliment) “ serious’’ when family misfortunes 
drove her back to London, and the task fell upon her of 
educating her children and keeping a roof above their heads. 
Cash failed her even to buy brushes and paints, until 
Mr. Shirley Brooks gave her a five-pound note and enabled 
her to hire a nursemaid and buy materials sufficient at any 
rate to paint the portrait of a cook, with which she earned 
her first guineas. Again and again the sale of a picture 
just staved off distress. But Mrs. Jopling-Rowe had one 
qualification which even M. Chaplin could not procure for 
her—a face, a figure, a personality which made her as wel- 
come in the dining-room as in the studio. The fact 
cannot be concealed. Millais’ portrait is there to prove it. 
And who shall say that the fact is not important where 
English art patrons are concerned? The English, said 
M. Chaplin, “comprennent absolument rien a l’art.”” In 
beauty, however, they are connoisseurs. 

. * * 


Shelley and Keats, as they Struck their Contemporaries. 
Edited, with a Preface, by EOMUND BLUNDEN. Limited 
Edition (Beaumont. £1 }¢.) 


Mr. Blunden has produced a very interesting little 
book and the publisher a very pretty and well-printed one. 
Using his rich notebooks, Mr. Blunden has compiled an 
anthology of contemporary references to and descriptions of 
Shelley and Keats. Some of them we have, of course, read 
before, but a few are quite new. The most interesting are 
the review of Medwin’s “ Life of P. B. Shelley,’’ with its 
vivid description of Shelley at Eton, from the 
“ Atheneum ”’ of March 4th, 1848, and the long article on 
Shelley (it takes up nearly half of Mr. Blunden’s book) by 
Thornton Hunt from the “‘ Atlantic Monthly ’’ of February, 
1863. As Mr. Blunden himself says of the latter, it is, of 
course, quoted by Dowden and used by other writers on 
Shelley and his circle, but it is well worth reprinting as a 
whole. There is nothing in the section devoted to Keats to 
equal these two contributions in interest, though all the 
extracte were worth extracting. 


The Permanent Court of International Justice. By ALEX- 
ANDER P. Facuiri. (Oxford University Press. 15s.) 


There was a real place for a book of this kind. It is an 
admirable text-book on the Court which was established 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations. Mr. Fachiri 
gives a sketch of the events leading to the creation of the 
Court, and follows it with a full account of its constitution 
and organization. Chapter III. contains a detailed analysis 
of its jurisdiction. Chapter IV. deals with its procedure. 
Chapter V. gives a very valuable account of the work of the 
Court from the beginning up to its judgment in the case 
referred to it by the Greek and Bulgarian Governments with 
regard to the interpretation of the Treaty of Neuilly. 
Chapter VI. contains a short discussion of the relation of 
the Court to the League and on the sanctions existing for 
the enforcement of its decisions. The book is clearly 
written, well arranged, and fully documented. 


* * a 
Garden Craftsmanship in Yew and Box. By NATHANIEL 
Luoyp, (Benn. 15s.) 


It is not the flowers, the trees, nor the lawns which 
make the garden, but walls and, still more, hedges. And of 
all hedges the yew is infinitely the finest. It is a very 
curious thing, as Mr. Lloyd points out, that, although the 
common yew is one of the quickest-growing of all hedge 
plants, nine out of ten people, even among those who think 
that they know something about gardening, believe it to 
be slow-growing. A fine yew hedge not only is the crown 
of a fine garden, but becomes an object of personal affec- 
tion. The clipping of it is itself a pleasure. Mr. Lloyd’s 
book is admirable, and can be recommended to anyone with 
a garden large enough to contain a hedge. He tells you 
clearly and shortly how to grow it, and a series of superb 
photographs shows you what will be the result of following 
his instructions. He also deals with the more sophisticated 
art of the topiarist, the clipping of trees into the shapes 
of birds, mathematical figures, &c. 


* * a 
Introducing London. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen, 2s, 6d.) 


This is an invaluable little hook to anyone visiting 
London, though there are probably few Cockneys who could 
not learn something and obtain a good deal of entertainment 
by taking a tour through their native town under Mr. 
Lucas’s guidance. Mr. Lucas takes you metaphorically by 
the hand and leads you along the streets, pointing out briefly 
the buildings, statues, and other things of interest, and he 
also takes you inside such places as the National Gallery 
and shows you what to look at. He is a model of brevity. 


* * * 


The Complete Jam Cupboard.—Green Salads and Fruit 

Salads —Summer Drinks and Wine Cordials. By Mrs. 

C. F, Leye, (Routledge, 1s. 6d. each.) 

These are the first three volumes in a new series on 
cookery, called ‘‘ The Lure of Cookery.’’ They are well 
bound and attractively printed, and extremely cheap at the 
price. The book on salads is exceptionally good, containing 
150 recipes; it is to be hoped that it will come into the 
hands of many thousands of English cooks, who are parti- 
cularly deficient in the art of salad making. The “ Drinks 
and Cordials ’”’ volume is also excellent, though the weather 
makes us turn with more interest to the Winter Cordials 
than the Summer Drinks. Here you may learn the right 
way to make Punch, Archbishop, Negus, and Funeral Ale. 
The 150 recipes for jams are also useful. 


* * ” 


The Second Book of the Gramophone Record. By Percy 
A. ScHotes. (Oxford University Press, 4s. 6d.) 


Mr. Scholes’s “‘ Second Book ” will be welcomed by a 
large number of gramophonophilists. His method is the 
same as in his “ First Book.’’ He takes a record of, say, 
Strauss’s “ Till Eulenspiegel ’’ and, after a brief introduc- 
tion, goes through the piece, analyzing it in some detail 
and commenting on it. The list of composers, from Edwards 
and Bird of the sixteenth century to Holst and Frank 
Bridge of our own day, whom he has treated in this way 
in the two books is remarkable, and shows what a range not 
only Mr. Scholes, but the gramophone now covers. Mr. 
Scholes is always lively and decided when he writes about 
music, and, as 4 popular exponent, he should help many 
people to increase their appreciation of classical and good 
music through the gramophone. 
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The Work of the 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE BLIND | 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 


Headquarters : 224, Great Portland St., London, W.1. 





A MAGNIFICENT RECORD. 
Below are given a few figures which Illustrate, perhaps better 
than anything else, the magnitude and extent of the work of 
the National Institute for the Blind. | 
Number of Braille books, periodicals, 
music, etc., published 


‘ 2,221,072 since 1915 
Number of Moon books, periodicals, 


etc., published “a 229,158 ,, 1915 
Amount paid in Salaries and W. ages ‘to 

blind Employees _... . £233,693 ,, 1921 
Amount of Financial Assignments and 

Allocations to Local Institutions 

for the Blind £269,141 ,, 1915 


Amount distributed by the Greater 
London Fund to Metropolitan 








Institutions for the Blind ... .. £46,100 ,, 1921 
Number of After-Care cases dealt with 9,012 ,, 1916 
Amount paid in Relief to Blind Poor, 

ete. £129,969 ,, 1915 


Number of Visits paid by Honie 

Teachers to the Blind in their own 

homes ve §6«=—le OS «Cg, «=D 
Amount paid in Training Fees. .. £25,471 ,, 1918 
Amount expended on Care and Train- 

ing of Blind Babies (not including 

Capital Expenditure) - .. £23,356 ,, 1917 


PITY CANNOT CARE fc''eiuiii atiet 
ok fo rth sass ks, a BUT MONEY CAN ! 
FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Will you please send a donation to the Hon. Treasurers, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THB BLIND, 224, Great Portland St., W. 1. 


























OCTOBER. THE 7s. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


MR. PEPYS AS A MAN OF SCIENC 
By the MASTER OF CHRIST'S COLLEGE. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FARMERS By 8S. L. BENSUSAN. 
THE PLEASANTNESS OF EUROPEAN LIFE. By R. B. MOWAT. 
MUSARUM NUGZ. By D. 0. MALCOLM. 
THE GOLD SIANDARD. By WYNNARD HOOPER. 
THE GOLDEN AGE OF CHINA. By L. CRANMER BYNG. 
*“ MOVIES” AND MORALS. By CARLETON KEMP ALLEN. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT MACPHERSON’S “OSSIAN.” By G. M. FRASER. 
THE FATHER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By DR. ARTHUR SHADWELL. 
PALESTINE: YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW. 
By H. CHARLES WOODS. 
THE APOSTLES IN ROME aa a nm ge 
3y Prof. H. STUART JONES, D Litt. 
THE GREAT ISSUE: SOCIALISM VERSUS CAPITALISM. 


By E. T. GOOD. 
SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
ee 














MEDICAL. 


S* ANDREW'S "HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
NORTHAMPTON. 
Soagioes : The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
a Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE 
PATIENTS of the UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The 
Hospital, ite branches (including a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan. 
North Wales), and ite numerous Villas are surrounded by over a 
thousand acree of park and farm. 
Voluntary boarders without certificates received. 
For particulars apply to :— 
DANIEL F. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
zee hone: No. 56. Medical Superintendent. 
mbaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 
wx, Harles Btreet, W. 1. Telephone: Langham 1827. 











A Specimen Copy of “THE NATION and THE 
ATHENAUM” will be sent to any address on 
application to the Publisher. 
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“You’ve let that fire 
out again, Kenneth ! 
That chair will be 
your ruin. 


IT HAS to be admitted with the deepest 
regret that the strenuous life is not pro- 
moted by the Buoyant Chair. It is the 
chair that is meant to be sat in. Not 
to be preached from ! Not to argue and 
contradict from! But to be sat in—and, 
while one sits, to be a spectacle of 
passive, oblivious, blissful content. 
The springs, as you may remember, are 
sprung on springs. That is one of the 
secrets of this remarkable chair. 





EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 


Most good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 
Prices from Six Guineas 


Buoyant Sales Dept., 
The Buoyant Upholstery Co., Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


THE EMBARGO—INDUSTRIALS—IMPERIAL TOBACCO—RUBBER—TIN. 


E return to the attack on the embargo, sup- 
W ported by the heavy artillery of the financial 
Press and fortified by the conviction that the 
position has almost been won. We have good grounds 
for believing that the embargo may shortly be removed. 
Let us examine the possible arguments for its retention. 
It has certainly protected the exchange, and is thus to 
some extent an alternative to dearer money, but it 1s, 
in our opinion, a thoroughly vicious alternative. As we 
write the New York exchange is standing at 4.84}, 
so that there is still a profit on shipping gold. So much 
gold has already flowed out that there is no longer a net 
influx, but a net efflux of £68,000, a total loss of over 
£8,700,000. It must, however, be remembered that until 
the end of the year licences for the export of gold 
have to be obtained from the Bank of England, that the 
Federal Reserve Board has no desire to enlarge its stock 
of gold, and that the Bank of England and the Federal 
Reserve Board work together. The position of the 
exchange is hardly, then, precarious enough to warrant 
a retention of the embargo. The next argument is that 
we cannot lend abroad more than we save, and that the 
embargo on foreign loans has prevented our over-lending. 
The Economist estimates our savings last year at 
£450,000,000, which suggests that there is at present no 
risk of over-lending. The fact that home industries 
could greatly increase their production without requiring 
additional capital is taken by the Economist as 
further confirmation of its thesis. Before the war home 
industries required about £325,000,000 a year, so that if 
this year our savings amounted to the same as last year, 
namely, £450,000,000, there would be a balance for 
lending abroad of something over £125,000,000. In any 
case, if the Bank wished to be particularly careful on this 
point, it could raise the embargo in the case of foreign 
loans the proceeds of which were to be actually spent in 
this country, and retain it against loans which the 
borrowers desired to spend in other countries. 
* * . 

While orthodox arguments in favour of the embargo 
are no longer strong, the orthodox arguments against it 
are the more pressing. Lending abroad must sooner or 
later lead to the export of British goods, and the export 
industries are sadly in need of a tonic. Further, the 
embargo is inconsistent, as the Tues urges, with the 
responsibilities of such an international monetary 
centre as London, and in addition it tends to be unfair 
in its incidence. It has kept out, in our opinion, a 
desirable type of foreign investment, and has let in an 
undesirable type of colonial investment. Money has 
been raised during the lifetime of the embargo from the 
British investor by Australian States with little indica- 
tion as to how the money will be spent. Why then 
has the embargo been maintained so long? We suspect 
that the real reasons are political. In the first place, the 
Colonial Office has had and still has a number of colonial 
loans which it desires to see placed. It is the old story 
of one Government Department standing out for its sec- 
tional interests against the interests of the nation. In 
the second place, the Chancellor of the Exchequer seems 
to have attached great importance to a reduction in the 
Bank rate. The embargo certainly helped to make that 
possible, but the Chancellor’s interest in maintaining 
revenue returns might be better served by the stimulus 
to our exports from lending abroad. 

* _ * 

It is somewhat significant that with the slackening 
of pace in the rubber market, more attention is given 
on the Stock Exchange to industrial shares. Courtaulds 
have been bid for up to 7, Wardle & Davenport up 


to 4}, Bradford Dyers up to 95s. 6d., and Dunlops up to 
26s. 7}d. Brewery shares have also been strong. 
Watney deferred have reached 390 on the latest bonus, 
while City of London Brewery have been bought up to 
75s. Among tobaccos, Imperial have risen in the last 
week from 100s. to 104s. 6d., and the buying of these 
shares is of the sort that counts. All these are the 
popular favourites in the industrial markets, and no 
doubt the lack of new overseas loans, for which the 
embargo is to blame, has been responsible for the strength 
of interest in the leading industrials. In the case of 
beer, silk, and tobacco, it is possible that the peak of 
prosperity has not been reached, but it is hardly wrong 
to take part profits in the leaders of these industries at 
present prices. There are, of course, other considerations 
in certain cases. Bonus possibilities in regard to Imperial 
Tobacco are becoming once more worth attention. 
The trading year of this company ends on October 31st, 
and although the final dividend is not paid until 
February, the results of the year’s trading will no 
doubt be known in the proper quarters within a few 
weeks. Last year buyers of the shares who expected a 
bonus distribution were disappointed, but they have 
probably better prospects this year. The strength of 
— company’s position will be seen in the following 
able :— 
Preference Ordinary Rate Reserve 
Net Profits. Dividend. Dividend. % Free. Funds. 

1923 £7,474,687 £852,209 £5,990,300 20 £5,000,000 
1924 £8,369,060 £852,209 £6,739,131 224 £5,500,000 


7 + * 


A red herring was trailed across the scent of the 
rubber hunt last Monday, and caused for the time a 
definite check. Someone in Colombo apparently betrayed 
confidences in regard to a scheme on which the Colonial 
Office was inviting remarks from local Governments. It 
should be remembered that on November Ist another 
10 per cent. release will automatically be made under 
the existing restriction scheme. This will bring the 
percentage of standard production exportable at the 
minimum rate of duty up to 85. Another release of 
10 per cent. on February Ist will bring that percentage 
up to 95. The restriction scheme will then be virtually 
at an end. The Colonial Office is apparently consider- 
ing a new scale of increases and decreases in the export- 
able percentage, which allows for releases of 15 per 
cent. when the average London price is not less than 
1s. 9d., and of 20 per cent. when it is not less than 
2s. per lb., and for decreases of 15 per cent. when the 
price falls below 1s. 1d., and 20 per cent. when it falls 
below ls. The views of Colonial Governments are being 
sought on the question whether such a scheme, if 
approved, should be brought into operation on 
November Ist or February Ist. We are inclined to 
believe that any revision of the Stevenson scheme will 
be deferred until February Ist, particularly as forward 
contracts have been entered into on the faith of no 
interference with the restriction scheme. In any case, 
the removal of restriction will have very little effect on 
the immediate position of supplies. There are already 
difficulties in getting sufficient labour to meet the in- 
creases in production now sanctioned, especially in 
Malaya. It is almost absurd to talk of “ 105 per cent. 
standard production ’’ in February next, seeing that the 
majority of companies cannot produce the standard of 
400 lbs. per acre, and only a very few companies can pro- 
duce as much as 500 Ibs. per acre. It is reasonably 
clear that for some time the restrictive hand of labour 
on the one side, and of Mother Earth on the other, will 
prevent a world’s surplus of rubber, although a main- 
tenance of the present high price of the commodity will 
certainly act as a check on the expansion of consump- 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, Etc. 








CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


HE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS announce a 
vacancy for an ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EXAMINATIONS in 
their Department. The post will be filled by competitive interview. 
Application must be made by Tuesday, October 27th, on a form which 
can be obtained from the Secretary to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, 6, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 1. 

The post is open to both sexes. Candidates should be university 

uates with first-class honours in History or English. Other 
desirable qualifications are a knowledge of modern languages, an 
interest in the practical use of English, and in psychology. Experi- 
ence in teaching and in examining will be taken into account. 

The salary for men begins at r year and rises by annual 
mcrements of £25 to £700; the salary for women begins at £250 per 
year and rises by annual increments of £20 to £550. There is a cost- 
of-living bonus which at present is about £132 on a salary of £300, and 
about $119 on a salary of £250. The post is subject to the usual 
superannuation rules for the Civil Service. 

Candidates must be between 23 and W years of age on the last 
day for application. In reckoning age for this purpose candidates 
who have served in His Majesty’s Forces between August 4th, 1914, 
and November 11th, 1918, may deduct from their actual age any period 
of service between August 4th, 1914, and December lst, 1919. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN. 
SENIOR LECTURER IN CLASSICS. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of SENIOR 
LECTURER. 

SALARY: £450 per annum rising by annual increments of £25 
to £650 per annum. 

TRANSPORT: £40 will be granted on account of passage expenses. 

DUTIES: Duty is to be assumed on March Ist, 1926. 

In addition other classical teaching, the lecturer will be 
required to undertake work in the subject of Classical History, in 
which he should hold special qualifications. 

Applications and copies of testimonials, all in duplicate, should 
reach the Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union 
of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 (from whom forms 
of application and further particulars may be obtained) not later 
than October 3ist, 1925. 





UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LECTURER IN COMMERCE. 


A PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Senior Lecturer 
in Commerce. 
SALARY: £450 per annum rising by annual increments of £25 per 


num to £650. 

ENGAGEMENT: In the first instance on probation for 2 years. 
IRANSPORT : £40 will be allowed towards passage money, subject 
to a proportionate refund in the event of resignation within 3 years 
from the assumption of duty. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials (all in triplicate), should 
be lodged with the Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for 
the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (from whom 
forms of application and further particulars may be obtained), not 
later than October 3lst, 1925 


an 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
APPOINTMENT OF TEMPORARY WOMAN PRINCIPAL. 
A PELICATIONS are invited for the above-named appoint- 


ment. Provisional Salary £600 per annum. 

Candidates must possess an Honours Degree of a recognised 
British University. 

Infcrmation as to the appointment may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom applications should be forwarded not later 
than Monday, October 26th, 1925. 

HERBERT RE 


ED, 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Offices. 
15, John Street, Sunderland. 
September Wth, 1925 





THE ROYAL BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON. 
MALE ASSISTANT, 


HE COUNCIL of the above Borough require the services 

of a MALE ASSISTANT in the Public Libraries Department, 
at the commencing salary of the fourth class, viz.: £70 per annum, 
plus current bonus, amounting at the present time to £52 10s., but 
subject to revision monthly. 

Candidates fcr this appointment must be between 18 and 23 years, 
and preference will be given to candidates having a practical know- 
leige of library work. 

Preference will also be given to candidates possessing certificates 
giving evidence of a sound secondary education, 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of the 
Kensington rough Council (Superannuation) Act, 1907, under which 
percentage deductions are made from all salaries and emoluments. 

Applications must be made in the candidate's own handwriting, 
on printed forms (which can be obtained by sending to the Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Kensington, W.8, a foolscap envernne bearing a 
three-halfpenny stamp), and must be delivered to the Town Clerk, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date, on or 
before 12 o’clock noon on Friday, October 23rd, 1925. 

Personal canvassing of any member of the Council will be a 
disqualification, 

By Order, 


HORACE RAPSON, 
Town Hall, Town Clerk. 
Kensington, W. 8. 


October 12th, 1925. 





TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20th, at 8 p.m. 
MORTIMER HALL, 93, MORTIMER STREET, W. (Nr. Queen’s Hall). 
LECTURE by CLEMENT JEFFERY, M.A. 


“BETTER BYESIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES” 


Tickets 2s. and 1s. at Hall. Proceeds to Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


COURSE of Three Lectures entitled ‘‘POUR MIEUX 
CONNAITRE CHATEAUBRIAND ” will be given (in French) by 
MONSIEUR PAUL HAZARD (Professor in the Collége de France, 
Paris), at BEDFORD COLLEGE (Regent’s Park. Entrance: York 
Gate), on MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, OCI1OBER 13th, 
20th, and 2ist, 1925, at 5.15 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will 
be taken oy HIS EXCELLENCY THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
(Monsieur A. Fleuriau). ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
A Syllabus may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL, STREET, E.C. 2. 
Professor Foster Watson, D.Litt., M.A., will give four lectures on 
“Little Krown Great Men.” Tuesday, Oct. 2th: “The Ever 
Memorable John Hales”; Wednesday, Oct. 2lst: ‘“ Nicholas Ferrar 
and his Two Worlds”; Thursday, Oct. 2nd: “John Smith: A Great 
Religious Teacher”; Friday, Oct. 23: ‘‘ Benjamin Whichcote on 
Reason and Religion.” Lectures, free to the Public, begin at 6 p.m. 














BOOKSELLERS. 


OOKS.—London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by 
Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; Aubrey Beardsley, The Uncollected 
Work of, £2 2s., 1925; Cartoons from Punch, 4 vols., £2 28., 1 
Lord Lytton’s Works, “ Knebworth” Edit., 40 vols., £3 10s.; Aldo 
Huxley’s Antic Hay, 1st Edit., 1923, 15s.; Frescott’s Historical Works, 
12 vols., fine Library set, £3 10s., 1896; Punch, 24 vols., £3 38.; Golden 
Asse of Apuleius, trans. by Adlington, 1913, £2 2s.; Sanger’s History 
of Prostitution, 1918, 16s.; Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex Worship, 
8s.; Moore versus Harris, limited issue, 1921, £3 3s.; George 
Moore’s Esther Waters, signed copy, i920, £3 3s.; Paradise Lost, Doves 
Press edit., £15, 1902; Wilde’s Dorian Gray, illus., 1906, 13s.; Henry 
Fielding’s Works, Best edit., intro. by Gosse, 12 vols., £6 6s., 1808; 
Purchas, his Pilgrimes, 5 vols., folio, calf, fine copy of this rare book 
of travels, 1625-1626, £105; Hall’s Adolescence, 2 vols., 195, £2 2s.; 
Sainte-Beuve, Portraits of the 17th Century, Historic and Literary, 
2 vols,, 1904, 2is.; The Graphic, % vols., £12; Lohengrin, illustrated by 
Pogany, signed by the Artist, full Vellum, £2 10s.; Frazer's Golden 
Bough, 12 vols., £77s.; Parkyn’s Prehistoric Art, 12s. 6d.; Davis, with 
the “ Auroria” in the Antarctic, 7s. 6d., pub. 18s.; Fox-Davies’ Book of 
Public Arms, new -opy, 42s., for 14s.; Astarte concerning Lord Byron, 
by Ecrl Lovelace, only 125 copies done, £3 10s.; Perrin’s British 
Flowering Plants, numerous coloured plates, 4 vols., £6 10s., 1924; 
Lamb’s Last Essays of Elia, 1833, first edition, £7 10s.; Villari, Life 
and Times of Machiavelli, 2 vels., 1892, £2 2s.; Madden’s United 
Irishmen, many illus., 12 vols., £8, 1916; Stonham’s Birds of the British 
Isles, complete set, £5 5s.; Wooster’s Alpine Plants, 1874, 2 vols., Ws.; 
Robinson's Old Navel Prints, £3 3s.; Ellis, Life of Wagner, 6 vols., 32s., 
1900; Hartmann’s Confucius, £2 2s.; Lord Dunsany’s Plays of Gods and 
Men, lst Edit., 1917, 25s.; Lord Dunsany’s A Dreamer’s Tales, 1st Edit., 
1910, £2 10s.; Lord Dunsany’s The Sword of Welleran, 1st Edit., 1908 
30s.: Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 2 vols, £5 5s.; Weber’s Tales of 
the Mast, 1812, 3 vols., £3 3s.; King’s Chelsea Porcelain, Edit. de Luxe, 
1922, £6 6s.; Hobson, Wares of the Ming Dynasty, Edit. de Luxe, £7 7s.; 
Costume of the Netherlands, 30 coloured plates, 1817, £4 4s.; "8 
Earth Fiend, signed copy, £6 10s. If you want a book and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
WANTED.—Milne’s When We were Very Young, Ist ed., 3s. offered. 








OOKS on every conceivable subject. On opguevel, 1,000,000 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Books, First 

Editions, Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention require- 

—. ane purchased. — FOYLE’S, 121-125, Charing Cross-road, 
ion, W.C. 








INSURANCE, 
DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the probable amount of your 
death duties and so leave your estate intact for 
your heirs. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
All Classes of Insurance B Transacted. 











NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
Founded 1797. 
Heap Orrick : NORWICH and 50, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4 
—_— {i and 72, King William Street, E.C. 4. 
124, Old Broad Street, E.C. 2 (Marine). 
Lonpon Branouns| 39 ’s¢, James’ Street, 8.W. ; 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £50, 000,000. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 












or Cleaning Silver Eléctro Plate &c 


G rd's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere G6 t- 2/6 & 4.” 
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tion. The best observers in the rubber industry fore- 
see a shortage of rubber in 1927, if not in 1926, long 
after, in fact, the demise of Lord Stevenson’s legislative 
baby. There will probably be an opportunity of pick- 
ing up rubber shares at prices somewhat below the 
highest touched last week, and investors need not he 
afraid of buying such shares as Linggis, Sungei Buayas, 
and others given in THe Nation. 
* . a 


Tin shares move in sympathy with the price of the 
metal. The present activity in the tin share market 
follows upon a fall in visible supplies from 23,160 tons 
at the beginning of the year to about 19,000 tons by 
the end of last month, and a rise in the price of the 
metal to over £277 per ton, the highest level reached so 
far this’ year. The highest price reached last year was 
£297 per ton. The distributions of some of the Eastern 
companies have been particularly satisfactory. Renong 
Tin-Dredging Company has recently declared a balance 
dividend of 20 per cent., making 30 per cent. for the 
year, as against 10 per cent. in respect of 1923-1924. 
Last year’s profits were earned on the output of two 
dredgers, and by next year a third dredger should be 
in operation. Kamunting Tin-Dredging, Limited, has 
increased its quarterly interim dividend from 5 per cent. 
to 74 percent. Siamese Tin shares have already risen in 
the last month from 4% to 52, and have been over 6, at 
which price the yield is £9 3s. on the basis of last year’s 
distribution of 55 per cent. Sungei Besi is installing 
hydro-electric power, which will increase its output and 
decrease expenses. Last year’s distribution was 20 per 
cent., and the present price of 62s. considerably dis- 
counts future prospects. The following table will give 
some idea of the somewhat uneven prices prevailing in 
the tin share market :— 


Dividends 
Year Last , Current 
Ends. Year. Year. Price. 


Kamunting June 20% Ist int. 74% 65/- 
Renong June 30% — 64/- 
int. 10% 
int. 10% 120/- 
int. 10% 
int.5% 62/- 
int. 5% 
» * + 

The new Trustee Act, 1925, comes into force on 
January Ist. A point on which we had been doubtful 
is cleared up. The Act specially mentions Bank of 
Ireland stock as a trustee security. Curiously enough, 
the Act mentions by name those Indian Railway Com- 
panies whose annuities and loans are trustee securities, 
but leaves unnamed those whose ordinary stocks ‘‘ on 
which a fixed or minimum dividend in sterling is paid 
or guaranteed by the Secretary of State,’’ are also 
trustee securities. Some trustees look with suspicion on 
those ordinary stocks of Indian railways which receive 
not only a fixed or minimum dividend guaranteed by 
the Secretary of State, but also a variable dividend 
which is contingent upon earnings. The prices of these 
stocks are, of course, enhanced by the extra variable 
dividends, and a trustee who buys when traffics are good 
(and when the variable dividend is high), and has for 
some reason to sell when traffics are bad (and when the 
variable dividend is low), would be involving the trust 
capital in serious loss. The yields on the fixed plus 
variable dividend ordinary stocks are, however, the most 
attractive in the trustee list :— 


Siamese Dec. 55% 


Sungei Besi . 8% 


Yield % 
not allowing 
Price. for wre t 


91 9% 5 4 3 
97—102 517 


84 105—110 7 14 
16 256-266 6 0 


9 108—113 719 
8 112—117 6 16 


Termof Pays 
Contract. 2 
J. Bengal-Nagpur, Limited 1950 5 
J. Bombay, , ty and 
Central India ... ... 1941 6 
¢ J. Burma, Limited ... 1928 
. Delhi Umballa Kalka ... 1926 
J. Madras and Southern 
Mahratta, Limited ... 1937 
J. South Indian, Limited 1945 


WHAT IT COSTS TO BET 


N Tue Nation of July 11th we commented on a table 
| published by Tue Tiwes which showed the results 
of investing £1 on each of the mounts of the eleven 
leading jockeys. This table summarized the result of 
betting £1 on 2,250 occasions, and showed an average 
loss of 17.7 per cent. of the stake, 7.e., about 3s. 6d. in 
the £. The season is now farther advanced, and it is 
possible to give similar figures, as follows, summarizing 
the result of betting £1 on twelve jockeys on 4,514 
occasions, namely, a loss of £952 :— 
£1 Stake 
Jockey Won. Lost. Total 
. Richards ... ; - GA... GR 
. Elliott 305... 374 
Wragg 406 ... 472 
Donoghue 350 ... 409 
Weston 361 ... 400 
Smirke - 0 
Bullock 223 .., 276 
Perryman 354 ... 400 
. Jones 367 ... 412 
. Jelliss 260 ... Wl 
Taylor ws. 
Leach 220 ... 259 
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4,514 ... 2 
This works out rather worse for the public than before, 
the loss averaging 21 per cent. of the stake, so that out 
of every £1 which the public stakes, 4s. 3d. goes to the 
bookmaker. 

P.S.—In the week ending Oct. 3rd (next subse- 
quent to the period covered by the above table), the loss 
would have been £69 on 168 stakes. Thus, as the season 
draws to an end, the bookmakers seem to become more 
rapacious—for the above represents an average loss of 
8s. 9d. for every £1 staked. 








YIELDS OF GILT-EDGED SECURITIES 


Yield allowing for 
accrued interestand 
loss or profit on 
redem, tion 


Net after 
deducting 
Gross Income Tax 
£s.d. £8. d. £38. d. 
Long-dated Securities— 
3°/, Local Loans “— 65 412 5 412 
34°), Conversion Loan 
(1961 or after) 76% 411 412 
4°/, Victory Bonds (1976) large 925 462 4 8 
4°. Funding Loan 
(1960-90) 87} 411 412 


Intermediate Securities— 
5°/, War Loan (1929-47) ... 102% 415 1 315 
43°/, Conversion Loan 

(1940-44) 97} ‘ 416 5 317 


Short-dated Securities— 
34°/, War Loan (1925-28) 97% 413 3 19 
5°/, “National War Bonds 
(1927) 1053 47 
4°/, National War Bonds 
(1927) 99% _ 
5}°/, Treasury Bonds, A & B 
(1929) 


314 0 


313 7 
311 2 


3 13 11 


10218 412 
54°/, Treasury Bonds, C 

(1930) 102% 
5°/, Treasury Bonds, D 

(1927) 100} 


44°/, T Bonds 
SATIN me 981% 


945 


India 3}°/, (1931 or after) 68t 
Commonwealth of Aus- 


tralia 43°/, (1940-60) ... 99} 
Sudan 4°/, Gid. (1950-74)... 89} 
Gt. Western 4°/, Debs. ... 812 
L. & N.E.R. lst 4°/, Pf 724 
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